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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The pieces collected together in these yol- 
iimes, with the exception of two or three not 
before published, appeared during the course 
of seven years, in the Youth's Magazine. The 
first of them was printed in the number for 
February, 1816; from which time they were 
continued, with few interruptions, till the end 
of the year 1822, when Miss Taylor's de- 
clining health obliged her to desist entirely 
from literary occupations. 

Very soon after the commencement of hejr 
regular contributions to the Youth's Maga- 
zine, my sister had reason ta believe tlvat, 
through the medium of its pages, she had 
succeeded in gaining, in a high degree, the 
attention -of a very large number of young 
persons. An assurance so encouraging inspir* 
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ed her with the earnest desire to improve the 
favorable impression she had made, for pro- 
moting the best interests of her readers; and 
whether she was grave or gay, she never lost 
sight of this object. Her friends have gene- 
rally concurred in the opinion that many of 
these pieces are among the happiest efforts 
of her pen ; and that a republication of them 
was due to their merit. In compliance with 
this opinion she had revised and prepared 
for the press the greater part of the papers, 
not long before her last illness ; and she lefl 
with me instructions for the publication of 
the whole. 

It is with pleasure that I avail myself of 
this opportunity to express publicly, to the 
conductors of the Youth's Magazine, the sense 
which I know my late sister always entertained 
of the kindness and liberality of their conduct 
towards herself, during the years in which she 
was a stated contributor to that useful and 
widely circulated publication. 

I. T. JUN. 
Qngar, September 23, 1824. 
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I. 

SEVEN YEARS AGO. 

To the Editor of the Youth's Magazine. 
8XB, 

I FLATTER Diyself that your youthful readers will 
not be unwilling to attend to the admonitions of 
4>iie who, only seven years ago, was even as they 
are, that is, one of your youthful readers. I am 
this day one and twenty: and although my com- 
ing of age was an event to which I had long 
looked forward with no ordinary degree of satis- 
faction, I must confess that certain reflections 
with which I am about to acquaint you, have 
tended very greatly to damp my spirits; and to 
imbitter the many warm congratulations of my 
kind friends on the occasion* 

Upon retiring to my room after the festivities 
of the day are over, I feel much disposed to 
communicate to you the cause of my dissatisfac- 
tioa; with a view, not only of relieving my 03ivii 
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mind, but particularly with the hope that the 
relation may prove of some advantage ta those of, 
your readers who may still have such a precioufr 
seven years in anticipation. 

You must know, sir, that as soon as I opened 
my eyes this morning, the beautiful frost-work on 
my window brought to my recollection, as vividly 
as though it had been but yesterday, the fine,, 
bright January mornings seven years ago, when I 
awoke in this very chamber in the highest spirits 
imaginable, with the joyful consciousness of being 
fourteen. My imagination being then somewhat 
more sportive than it is at present, formed a sort 
of indistinct association between the fantastic 
coruscations of the frosty panes, and my future for- 
tunes. I could imagine groves, spires, cascades, 
and wide spreatiing landscapes, representing the 
bright scenes of life through which I was about 
to pass. But not to detain you with these chime- 
ras; I arose, as I observed, with a fine flow of 
spirits; proceeding, not only from a sense of pres- 
ent happiness, but from a sanguine contemplation 
of the fair series of youthful days that lay, as it 
were, out-stretched before my view. In- seven 
years I should come of age ; which would happen, 
I found, in the year 1816^,'~and the interval between 
the present time and that distant date, appeared 
abundantly sufficient to accomplish all to which 
my ambition could possibly aspire. I reflected, 
with exultation, on. the vast proficiency I should 
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undoubtedly make in every thing good and desir- 
able, should my life be prolonged to that period. 
It was my privilege, sir, to have parents, not only 
kind and indulgent, but such as took the most 
judicious and unremitting pains with the educa- 
tion of their children; so that I was too well 
instructed to be looking forward to a succession 
of vain pleasures, and empty frivolous pursuits. I 
was well aware, that to store my mind with every 
kind of useful knowledge, to cultivate a correct 
taste, to conquer bad habits, to cherish amiable 
dispositions, and, above all, to choose our heaven- 
ly Father to be the guide of my youth and my 
portion forever, were the only objects worthy the 
ambition of an intelligent being: and I believe I 
did feel a stnoere desire and intention so to im- 
prove my time and opportunities. But without 
calculating upoo past failures — ^forgetting the time 
already wasted, advantages neglected, resolutions 
broken, and the like; and without forming any 
distinct plan, or laying any solid foundation for 
fiifcnre success in resisting temptation and press- 
ing through difficulties — I imagined that the mere 
extent of time that was before me, must ensure it, 
and efbct all I desired. What could not be done 
in setten years! 

1 was, indeed, aware that much remained to 
be done: with some thirst for knowledge, I was 
conscious of a constant aversion to steady appli- 
catkm, which occasioned my being, at this time, 
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behind-hand with many of my juniors. My dis- 
position was not otherwise than affectionate ; but 
my temper being proud and irritable, caused 
much uneasiness both to myself and to my friends. 
I had frequent disputes with my brothers and sis- 
ters; and often, indeed, behaved very unbecom- 
ingly to my kind parents; and bitterly as I always 
repented it afterwards, still the habit was unsub- 
dued. With regard to religion, although I was 
too well taught not to have, at times, very serious 
thoughts, and some uneasiness on the subject, 
still I stopped short where so many do, at vnahes 
and intentions, I was, however, extremely dis- 
satisfied with this state of things; and there was 
nothing good, or even great, that I did not fully 
intend to become by the time my education should 
be completed. And the elasticity of my spirits 
on that cheerful morning, the vigor of body and 
mind I then possessed, together with the san- 
guineness of youth, made me readily believe that 
all I wished would certainly be accomplished. 

I spent the day merrily with my companions; 
not troubling myself about my plans of reforma-^ 
tion on that day, because it was my birthday. 

The next morning, however, I did rise an hour 
earlier than usual: for early rising was one of the 
good habits I intended to acquire; it being one 
on which, as my dear father used to say, all the 
rest very greatly depended. Being not a little^ 
pleased with myself on this ^OQount, I canjie m 
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to breakfast, after an hour's pleasant application, 
in great good humor;— overcame two or three 
little provocations without expressing resentment; 
and applied to all my pursuits very assiduously 
the whole day. Now I imagined every difficulty 
conquered. The next day I rose but one quarter 
of an hour later;— only answered rather impati- 
ently when my elder brother contradicted me ; and 
omitted nothing of my business, except getting 
one of my French verbs. But on the day follow- 
ing, it being a raw dismal morning, the bell, as 
usual, rang for prayers before I had finished 
dressing. This disconcerted me. It is not easy 
to maintain a good humor and a bad conscience 
at the same time. To the first person who spoke 
to me, I gave a cross answer ;-^had one dispute 
with my brother, and two with my sister before 
dinner; — sat down to my lessons in an idle mood; 
—did them all indifferently ; and at night hurried 
over my prajrer just as carelessly as usual, 
r Thus passed that unpromising day. But what 
will you say, sir, when I inform you, that with a 
few exceptions, such as I have described above, 
when under the influence of some present stimu- 
lus, or new formed resolution, it is a pretty fair 
specimen of all the rest, from that period to the 
present moment! I do not deny, indeed, but that I 
have made some progress in the various branches 
of education; nor that some of my more childish 
£ulings have been superseded by maturer and 
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less obvious faults; but I must say, tbat upon 
comparing what I now am with what I intended 
to be seven years ago, or even with what I miglrt 
reasonably have hoped to be, my disappoiatmenft 
is complete. Nor am I able to alleviate it by 
laying the blame upon my education. I have es^ 
joyed fair opportunities — had every thing to etim- 
ulate and to encourage me^ but I wanted that 
strength of mind, that steady resolution, that con- 
stant unfailing effort to resist small temptations, 
and to conquer slight difficulties, which make tiie 
grand difference between the strong and the weak 
— ^the virtuous and the unworthy; between the 
Christian and the cumberer of the ground. Be- 
sides, instead of profiting by past experience, I 
was perpetually placing an unwarrantable depend- 
ence on the future. As one year after another 
passed away, I still hoped better things from the 
next, and the next; and, ever yielding to ^e 
dangerous illusion, neglected to make the efibrt 
needful at the present moment Oh, to look l>ack 
upon those golden opportunities! 

But, sir, I intend not to trouble you with my 
complaints any farther than as they may prove 
useful to others. Many of your readers have 
probably as long, or a still longer period of their 
minority before them. How unspeakable an ad- 
vantage ! How vast a difference at this period of 
life, between seven years ago, and seven years 
to tome! However the past may have been mis^ 
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improved, the future^^-^he fair, bright, promising , 
futire — ^is still unconsumed, unwasted: that period 
of life of all others the most important, because* 
upott it the formation of the character almost en** 
ttrelj' depends, is yet, as it were, in their owtt* 
power. Let them not suppose that it dependtf 
upon the p«i^icnlar bent of their genius, or ca^ 
of their disposition, whether or not they are i& 
rise above the common level of intellectual and 
mctfal excellence; or upon the exertions of thei¥' 
parents and teachers; it depends, as a meaner, 
upon ikeir own exerthm. All things are possible, 
I believe* — all things, at least, that are good and 
desirable for us — ^to perstrering effort: and without 
this, as I so well know, seven years, or seven 
timed seven will do nothing for us; — nothing, 
bift strengthen bad habft», weaken good resotu^ 
tiom, and remove opportunities of improvement. 
Those temptations to delay and negligence which 
we feel to-day, will k» assuredly return to-morrow, 
as the morning light; return too, with increased 
force, though increased in too imperceptible a 
degree to give the alarm. 

Perhaps some of your readers may imagine, 
that however it may be with regard to other 
things, I have yet time enough before me for 
religion; and have little occasion to reproach my- 
self for not being quite decided in that respeeit, 
at the age of twenly^one. Alas! sir, I need not 
tell jov^that this is the most gvievous part of my 

VOL. II. 2 
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complaint, and the true source of all the rest. 
Had I but listened to the admonitions of Scrip- 
ture, reason, and conscience, seven years ago, all 
that I wished would have followed of course. Re- 
ligion, you know, is a sure remedy for careless- 
ness, frivolity, slothful habits and evil tempers. I 
believe, indeed, that it makes hard things easy, 
and irksome things pleasant. 

Besides this, I believe it is not possible for any 
one who has been favored with a religious edu* 
cation, to resist for seven years the convictions of 
conscience, to suffer all the impressions made by 
sermons, the admonitions of friends, and good 
books, to wear off, without such an effect being 
produced in stilling the conscience and hardening 
the heart, as to render the whole business of 
religion, so far as it depends on our own efforts, 
unspeakably more difficult than it would have been 

SEVEN TEARS AGO. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant. 



II. 

GOVEENMENT OP THE THOUGHTS. 

There is a prevailing desire in the minds of 
many young people to be freed from the restraints 
of authority; — an impatience for that period to 
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arrive when they shall be at liberty to direct their 
own actions. It is not, perhaps, very uncommon 
for them to imagine that they should be more wil- 
ling even to do right — that it would be easier, and 
far more agreeable — i£ it were no longer a matter 
of constraint, but of choice. 

To any who may have entertained such ideas, 
I would propose a method by which they may 
already ascertain their powers of self govern- 
ment; and direct them to a sphere of action, 
which, whatever their present circumstances may 
be, is subject to no external control; where pa- 
rents, tutors, friends, have no dominion; where 
they are already emancipated from every outward 
restraint. Here then they may try their strength 
and prove their skill; and if they fail here, it is 
but reasonable to conclude that they would be, at 
least, equally unsuccessful, if entrusted with the 
direction of their own conduct. 

But in what way, it may be asked, are persons 
whose time, pursuits, actions, whose very recre- 
ations are in a measure regulated by others, at 
liberty to command themselves? There are, in- 
deed, several ways in which this question might 
be profitably answered; but we shall at present 
confine ourselves to one, and reply — Thought i» 
free. Here is a boundless field, over which the 
youngest and most strictly guarded possesses un- 
limited dominion. Here the eye of the most 
watchful firiend cannot penetrate. At the very 
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moment that a child is gratifying a parent's feel- 
ing» by some act of obedience, the thoughU 
may be so employed as would incur his severest 
displeasure. There is but One whose eye dm- 
cerns ''the thoughts and intents of the heart;" 
and a lively recollection of that eye being ever 
present, beholding and recording all that passes 
within, would, indeed, supersede every other 
consideration. 

Here then, let the proud spirit, impatient of 
control, and confident of his strength to resist 
temptation and avoid danger, begin to exercise 
his self-command. And here let the modest and 
ingenuous, who cheerfully submit to wholesome 
restraint and parental guidance, give double dili- 
gence in guarding and regulating that to which 
parental authority cannot extend. 

All self-government begins here. He who 
cannot command his thoughtSy must not hope to 
control his actiona. The smallest attention to our 
own minds must convince us that the thoughts 
Require restraint. If left to pursue their own 
course, they will assuredly take a wrong one. 
Three different descriptions of thought might be 
mentioned, closely indeed connected with each 
other, but which generally, perhaps, occur in the 
following order: — idle thoughts, vain thoughts, 
and wicked thoughts. 

Idle thoughts are those which ramble wanton- 
Iv about the mind, rapging f^rom one object to 
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another, just as they will, without any effort being 
made to divert them into a useful channel. It 
might afford a profitable illustration of our mean- 
ing, if the train of thought passing through the 
mind of a young lady, for instance, while sitting 
ibr an hour alone at her work-table, could be 
taken down as it occurs. — Perhaps she would 
herself be startled to peruse the motley record. 
Or should she be disposed to plead in her excuse 
that it was rather silly than sinful, let her remem- 
ber, that ''the thought of foolishness is sin."* It 
is not said the thought of ttnckedness, but the 
thought of foolishness. And it is so, because it 
wastes time and talents which might be profitably 
employed, and for which we must render an ac- 
count. It is not sufficient that the hands are 
occupied, the mind may be idle whilst they are 
busy; and how much mischief and misery may 
be trkced to indolence of mind ! Thought is the 
chief prerogative of our being; the great means 
of ennobling and reforming it : it makes the grand 
distinction between the man and the brute. And 
yet, would it be paying too high a compliment to 
the capacities of the linnet or the lapdog, (who 
we may suppose to be the aforesaid young lady's, 
companions at her work4able,) to presume that 
the train of ideas or sensations, passing through 
their brains at the same time, would be at least 
as well worthy of note as those of their mistress ? 

I would gladly amuse my readers with the alter- 

2* 
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oate cogitations of the lapdog, the linnet, afl4 
the lady; but being unwilling to hazard a conjec- 
ture with regard to the two former, I leave ik^m 
^o furnish those of the latter for themselves. ]f 
*' Satan finds some mischief still for idle hands t0 
do," it is no less true of idle thoughts. They are 
the first means he employs to ensnare us: of then 
we are not much afraid, and therefore are easily 
led on to the ^ext step, which is short and easy 
indeed. 

By vain thoughts, we may understand thofl# 
lyilful excursions of the imagination, those airy 
visions of futuve happiness, (as improhaMe: as 
they are indeed undesirable,) which, it is to he 
feared, are by many, not only admitted, but enr 
couraged. If any young persons shoukl yield te 
this kind of mental indulgence, under the idea of 
its being a harmless amusement, it can only bf 
for want of observation of their own minds, or for 
want of sufficient experience of its consequences. 
Its effects on the mind are much the same as 
those of intemperance on the body; enfeebling its 
powers, rendering every present occupation inr 
sipid — every duty dry, and creating a distaste 
for all mental improvement; at the same time 
that it cherishes the love of self, and blunts every 
benevolent and generous sentiment. Nor is it 
too much to say, that an habitual indulgence of 
these vi0ionary pleasures is absolutely incompatir 
ble with religious improvement The mind, whose 
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faTorite employment is foiming plans and wish^ 
e9 iot possessing the pleasures, honors, riches, 
yanities of this world, cannot be seeking, ''j^ral, 
the kingdom of God;" cannot be '* hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness;" cannot have 
^' fixed its affections on things above." WeU 
them might David exclaim, '' I hate vain thoughts, 
but thj law do I love." He knew that to love 
both was impossible, for he sets them in direct 
opposition to each other. 

It is not necessary to describe, and we hope 
DOt needful to warn our readers against the last 
mentioned kind : indeed, if the two former be 
carefully guarded against, and dismissed from the 
mind as sooxk as they enter,, there wiU be little 
daiiger that wicked thoc^hts should gain ad- 
mission. But let none hope to escape even from 
these, if license he given to the others. The 
distamc.e and difference between vain and vncked 
thoughts, is much less than may be imagined; it 
is but another step, a step soon and easily, and 
often unconsciously taken. Who then will dis^ 
pute that **the thought of foolishness is sin!" — 
Who but has need to watch and pray that they 
enter not into this temptation! 

If a habit of indulging vain and sinful thoughts 
be so injurious to the moral and intellectual pow- 
ers, how healthful, how desirable is a well-regur 
lated mind, which has acquired such a command 
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oyer itself, as to be able to call ofT the thoughti 
instantly from unprofitable wanderings, and ^ 
them on useful and important subjects! Youth is 
the time for forming this habit: if neglected then, 
it will, in after life, be by painful laborious efforts 
only, that the mind can be brought to profitable 
reflection and meditation; from which it will be 
ever liable to be diverted by every trifle that pre*- 
sents itself to the senses. 

All mental superiority originates in habits of 
thinking. A child, indeed, like a machine, may 
be made to perform certain functions by externd 
means; but it is only when he begins to think 
that he rises to the dignity of a rational being. 
Are we at a loss for subjects of improving and 
interesting thought? O, look around! regard the 
heavens above and the earth beneath. The 
wonders and beauties of nature are of themselves 
inexhaustible sources of delightful contemplation. 
That must be a low, frivolous mind, in which a 
glance at the starry heavens excites no interest, 
no curiosity, no admiration, no reverence for the 
great Creator. Many of our employments (and 
this remark especially applies to female employ- 
ments) are happily of such a nature, as to leave 
the mind at liberty. Let no one imagine that 
she is not responsible for the manner in which 
that liberty is used. While the useful needle is 
performing its humble functions, what a noble 
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privilege it is, that the mind may be engaged in 
the grandest pursuits that can occupy an intelli- 
gent being! 

Why is it that so many who acknowledge gen- 
erally the supreme importance, of religion, yet 
from year to year neglect that great salvation? 
It is for want of thought. Idle and vain thoughts 
are the *' weeds which spring up and choke" 
every good impression; and prevent all serious 
reflection. Oh, we should be ashamed to men- 
tion the trifles that, it is to be feared, occupy 
hours and years of eager, anxious thought, and 
cause such subjects as death, heaven, and eter- 
nity, to appear dull, insipid, and unimportant! 
let our young readers inquire for themselves to 
what themes their thoughts most gladly and nat* 
orally recur. And happy, happy they, who, after 
such an investigation can sincerely exclaim, '^ O 
how love I thy law; it is my meditation all the 
day!" 

Let none be discouraged from attempting to 
acquire the right regulation of their thoughts, 
by the difficulties they may have to encounter. 
Habit will render that easy and delightful, which, 
at first, appears dry and difficult. The mind will 
gradually become enlarged and ennobled; will 
feel disgusted at the trifles which used to satisfy 
it, and aspire to pursuits and pleasures of the 
highest order. To be prepared for the great 
change— -meetened for a world of intellectual and 
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spiritual enjoyment, will then appear to us the 
grand concern of life, the ** one thing needful." 
Then shall we be able to say with the Psalmist, 
I thought on my ways, and turned my feet unto 
thy testimonies." 



III. 

FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

* Be clothed with humility/ and have ' the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of great price.' 

This is the most graceful, becoming, and, at 
the same time, novel costume that has ever so- 
licited public patronage. The mantle is of the 
most exquisite hue and delicate texture ; taste- 
fully decorated with the above-mentioned costly 
brilliants; and will be found to unite every ad- 
vantage of utility and elegance. This dress is 
suitable to all seasons, and is considered equally 
becoming to tho young and the old. It possesses 
extraordinary durability; is less liable to take a 
soil than any other material, and retains its fresh- 
ness and novelty to the last. It falls over the 
person in the most graceful folds ; and is so adjust- 
ed as to veil every blemish, and sSt off the least 
favorable figure to the best possible advantage. 
The color usually preferred for this costume is 
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invisible green, which casts the most delicate shade 
upon the whole form, and produces an effect in-* 
describably agreeable and prepossessing. Noth- 
ing can be more tastefully imagined, thaD the 
ornament with which this mantle is finished; and 
although this jewel is pronounced by the best 
judges to be of immense value, it may be obtained 
upon very reasonable terms. It is so delicate in its 
hue, and so chaste and simple in its workmanship, 
that it has been mistaken, by unskilful observers, 
for an ordinary pebble: but connoisseurs instantly 
recognise it, and allow it to be ^' more precious 
than rubies.'^ Notwithstanding the many recom- 
mendations it possesses, this dress has never 
become common, although universally approved. 
It was once worn as a royal robe, and has ever 
since been held in high estimation and general 
lise, amongst the subjects of the great Prince who 
first introduced it. 



Ttte figurative language of the Bible will always 
allow of the most plain, and practical interpreta- 
tioa. When our Lord, for instance, relates the 
parable of the merchantman seeking goodly pearls, 
who sold all that he had to obtain one of great 
price, we are not to regard it as an entertaining 
fable. Its meaning is plainly thisj^^that eternal 
life is of such mcalculable value, that it is infi- 
nitely worth while to part with every thing which 
must be sacrificed to its attainment. The mer- 
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ohant sold his all to gain one pearl; for, hj this 
means, he would abundantly enrich himself: he 
acted wisely therefore, for ^* the children of this 
world are, in their generation, wiser than the chil* 
dren of light." In like manner, whatever we may 
resign of present pleasure or advantage with a 
view to our eternal welfare, will prove so unspeak- 
ably advantageous in the end, that nothing but 
the grossest blindness and inattention to our own 
interests, could make us unwilling to do so. 

The language of the apostle Peter, quoted 
above, is no less plain and practical in its import. 
The apparel he recommends, is no fancy dresff 
which we are not really expected to wear. On 
the contrary, we may — we must, if we are Chris- 
tians, be thus clothed with humility, and have this 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit. Some of 
our young readers would probably hear with con- 
siderable interest, that the most becoming dresa 
and the most brilliant jewels ever worn, were 
offered for their acceptance. Now, this is truly 
the case. Clothed . with humility, and adorned 
with a meek and quiet spirit, they would be more 
richly attired than in the most costly array. Who 
then will turn away disappointed from such a gift, 
and think some sparkling bauble more desirable ! 
Oh! remember in whose sight this ornament is of 
** great price." It is well to pause and reflect 
closely upon such an assertion. Many such pas- 
saged of Scripture are, it is to ^ feared, passed 
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over with slight attention, «o that their Ibree and 
beauty are little perceived. Many, perhaps, who 
spend some prectoos hours every day in reflection 
upoA their outward docorations, have never stop- 
ped to medkate upon this striking declaration— 
in the 9%ght of God of great price. He who forms 
the most accurate and impartial estimate of the 
true and comparative value of all things. He who 
formed and gave their lustre to those shining 
gems we so greatly admire, is fully aware of 
whatever beauty and value they possess. Yet, 
He says, " not with gold, and pearls, and costly 
array," but ''with the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit." It is not our present intention, to 
eoter npon that part of the subject to which the 
woffds just quoted would afford so suitable a text: 
nor to inquire how far the expression ''not with 
goU and pearls," &c. may be supposed to imply 
a direct prohibition of a showy style of attire. 
That they condemn that excessive attention paid 
to appearance which so greatly prevails among 
professing Christians, eamiot, however, be doubt- 
ed. But our present purpose is to recommend 
'^ thai inward adorning of the mind," which is 
here described. Indeed, there is little fear, that 
they who eminently shine with these internal 
graces, will be prone to excess in external deco- 
ratioo. Humility, whose chief characteristic it 
is to be contented to pass without attracting ob- 
8eryatioi», will surely seldom be found excessively 
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arrayed in those ornaments which expresi^ly invite 
it. There may be some, however, who, thougb 
not destitute of this Christian grace, yet conform 
too much to the customs of those around them, 
merely from the want of a due consideration of 
the subject. 

* * Be ye clothed with humility. " There is grace 
in the very word ; an attraction, which they who 
feel not, must be as destitute of true taste as of 
right principle. There is no age to which it do^es 
not belong; but to the young, how eminently be- 
coming ! Humility is the very foundation of Chris- 
tianity; we must be abased, before we can be 
exalted; and our highest exaltation must, at last, 
consist in the depth of our humiliation. He who 
is the ** High and lofty One that inhabiteth eter- 
nity," exhibited, during the whole period of his 
abode on earth, a perfect pattern of this virtue. 
He not only ** was found in fashion as a man, "but 
"took upon him the form of a servant;" and let 
us remember, that he set us this example in order 
** that we might follow his steps." When we are 
conscious of the swellings of pride, or the risings 
of vanity, let us think of the Lord Jesus Christ, — 
endeavor to realize his appearance, his manner, 
and to ascertain what conduct or feelings he would 
display or recommend on the present occasion. 
Above all, let us remember, — ^however we may 
imagine the secret workings of our vain hearts to 
be concealed from those around us, (though even 
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this is rarely the case, ) that His eye heholds them 
all, and with what sentiments we are fully inform- 
ed; **the Lord resisteth the proud;" "the proud 
He knoweth afar off." 

Be ye clothed with humility: there is a peculiar 
beauty in this figure. It is to cover us completely, 
like a garment, and without it we must never ap- 
pear. This simple attire need fear no injury. A 
person walking the streets in delicate and costly 
clothing, is perpetually in danger of its being soil- 
ed and torn; while another, in plain garments, may 
go about without fear of inconvenience from the 
conmion accidents to which he is exposed. So a 
vain, showy mind is continually exposed to pain 
and mortification, from which one of a humble un- 
assuming temper is perfectly secure. The free- 
dom, ease, and tranquillity he enjoys can, indeed, 
scarcely be conceived of by those of an opposite 
spirit. And the garments of humility are armor 
as well as clothing. They form an invulnerable 
covering, which malice itself cannot penetrate 

" He that is down need fear no fidl. 
He that is low no pride; 
He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide.'" 

Bunyan's shepherd boy sang sweetly when he 
sang thus. 

And what is this ornament on which we ought 
to set so high a value ? — ^A meek and quiet spirit. 
O, what a different world ours would be» if thia 
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heavenly jewellery were to become fashionable! 
but alas! how rarely do we see it worn! we hear 
much outcry of wrong, insult, ingratitude. Tlie 
peace of every private circle is interrupted, more 
•or less, by some petty contention. And here is 
a simple means which would heal every breach, 
calm every storm, allay every irritation. There 
is a certain temper called spirit in some young 
people, which is altogether opposed to meekness 
and quietness. The very terms, indeed, would 
probably excite in them a smile of contempt. But 
this would only prove them to be unacquaiii^ed 
with the nature of true dignity and real manli- 
ness. That the most perfect dignity of character 
and manner is consistent with these virtues was 
eminently manifested in Him who was, beyond M 
others, ** meek and iowly in heart." That apwU 
which is by some so greatly admired, would upon 
investigation, be found to be made up of the most 
mean and pitiful qualities, and to proceed from a 
contemptible species of vanity. But, can it be 
necessary to insist on the excellence of those tem- 
pers which the Bible itself recommends? Can 
that be mean, unmanly, or of small value, which, 
in the sight of God, is of great price! 

Every word of God is ti'ue. It is therefore 
true, however reluctantly we may be disposed to 
admit it, that even a child, who subdues a rising 
fit of passion, or submits patiently to some little 
grievance that he felt disposed to resist, is ''great- 
er th«ui he that taketh a city.'^ 
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Do we need other inducements to cultivate this 
temper? Let us make the trial for one day; let 
us he peaceahle, meek, forhearing, suhmissive; 
determining not to he provoked hy provocation; 
and remark, if that day will not he more pro- 
ductive of happiness to ourselves, as well as to 
all around us, than another in which rights 
have heen maintained, privileges asserted, insults 
returned, and wrongs, ever so successfully, re- 
venged. This, indeed, must be the case, hecause 
holiness and happiness, our duty and our interest, 
are inseparably connected. 

Let our young readers then, while they wisely 
repress that inordinate attention to external deco- 
ration which so generally prevails, be ambitious 
to win and wear this choice array, these precious 
ornaments*. Let them " learn of Him who was 
meek and lowly in heart, and they shall find peace 
in their consciences, and rest to their «ouls>'^ 



IV. 

THE USE OP BIOGRAPHY. 

That "what man has done. man may do," is 
a most stimulating and encouraging truth. It is 
this consideration chiefly, that renders the lives 
of individuals who have distinguished themselves^ 

3* 
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in their day and generation so interesting to their 
fellowcreatures : and it is a remark which should 
be borne in mind, whether we are studying the 
actions of great good men, or of clever bad men. 
In the former case, we should inquire whether 
we are not possessed of the same qualities, pow^ 
ers, and opportunities, (generally speaking) with 
which they were favored ; and in the latter, that 
we partake of the same depraved nature, and are 
liable to the same temptations that led them 
astray. It is not the history of other beings,---of 
those above or below us in the scale of intelli- 
gence; it is neither of angels nor brutes, but of 
men like ourselves that we read. 

It is a common remark, that biography is on^ 
of the most useful studies to which we can apply; 
but we must remember, that its usefulness, to us, 
entirely depends upon our right application of it. 
It is idle indeed, to take up a book of any kind, 
merely with a view to entertainment; we hope our 
readers are all of them, by this time, above so 
childish a practice: but it is possible to read with 
a general desire to derive benefit, and yet with- 
out that close, personal application of it to our- 
selves, which alone is likely to do us good. We 
would therefore recommend, especially to the 
reader of biography, to keep one grand object in 
view; and to make this close inquiry whenever 
such a volume is opened — In yfhsi respects is 
this applicable to me? — How can I make it sabr 
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Benrient to my own improyement? We shall 
endeavor to ofler some suggestions that may assist 
the reader in this inquiry. 

Suppose that a young person in the quiet and 
humble walks of life should meet with the annals 
of some great warrior or statesman; — ^he would 
probably say, '' This is nothing to me, except as 
mere amusement; I have no ambition, at least I 
have no talents or opportunities to distinguish 
myself in public life; I am quite contented with 
my humble lot; I seek not great things for my- 
self." Herein, indeed, he would show his wis- 
dom; and yet it might not be true that such a his- 
tory was nothing to him. Whatever is in itself 
excellent, is worthy of our attention, and more or 
less of our imitation, however widely our circum- 
stances may differ. Great talents and splendid 
achievements are necessarily confined to a few; 
and as we may be virtuous and happy without 
them, this is not to be regretted: but it is the 
duty and interest of every individual to aim at 
excellence, in his own sphere, however humble: 
And while it may be the farthest from our wishes 
or our duty to engage in public services, it may 
still be highly to our advantage to trace the steps, 
and to mark the progress, by which great men 
have arrived at eminence. Many of the very 
same qualities are requisite to make a good 
tradesman, or skilful mechanic, which are needr 
■ed to form a great statesman or general. 
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We shall probably find that such a man was 
early distinguished from the frivolous or dissolute 
around him by devotedness to his object: that 
he made it his study, his pleasure; not merely 
engaging in it as a matter of course, or of 
necessity. We shall find that he was not dis- 
couraged by difficulties, but rather stimulated by 
them to more vigorous efforts ; that he never con- 
sulted his own ease or gratification, when they 
stood in the way of hi-s grand design: that he was 
characterized by a disregard to trifles of all sorts, 
and by a steady aim at the most important ends. 
Now as these, among other good qualities, en- 
sured to him success and distinction, so we may 
be assured that the same causes will produce the 
same effects, in whatever situations they are ap- 
plied. Thus far a little apprentice-boy may learn 
of Peter the Great; and become, by and by, as 
distinguished in his trade as the Czar was in 
his empire. 

When we read the lives of distinguished per- 
sons, we are generally struck with the lamenta- 
ble mixture of mean qualities and bad actions 
which sullied the glory of their highest achieve- 
ments. In the whole history of mankind, there 
are but a very few exceptions to this remark. 
From which we may learn, not to envy that emi- 
nence of rank or talent, which so peculiarly ex- 
poses to temptation. At the same time it should 
make us watchful of ourselves; since, if men thus 
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eminently gifted, and possessed of such gigantic 
|M>wer8, had not wisdom sufficient to govern their 
passions, nor strength to resist temptation, what 
need must there be for us to guard against the 
danger! For although it frequently appears thai 
clever men are wicked men, it by no means fol- 
lows that to be wicked one must needs be clever; 
on the contrary it is often seen that persons of 
the weakest intellect sink into the lowest degrees 
of vice. 

From the lives of distinguished bad men, we 
may see the small value, in themselves, of those 
shining qualities which dazzle mankind. What 
is genius without virtue! — it is but a splendid 
curse; proving still more baneful to the individ- 
nal himself, than to those within the sphere of his 
influence. But in tracing the career of men dis^- 
tinguished alike by their talents and their vices, 
it is especially profitable to observe the gradual 
Bteps by which they arrived at the height, or rather 
the depth of their notoriety. There was a time 
niien Nero appeared amiable and humane. Let 
us not, therefore, conclude, that we shall never 
be guilty of a crime, because we now shrink from 
the thought of it ; but rather, if we find that we 
have not resolution to resist the small temptations 
of the present moment, let us remember that we 
are in the high road to vice, although as yet but 
at its commencement. It is presumption and 
ignorance of ourselves tq imagin^e, that the power 
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of resistance will increase with the strength of 
temptation. By such self-deception some once 
promising characters have become thq tyrants 
and scourges of society: from their example, we 
should learn, ** when we think we stand, to take 
heed lest we fall." 

But if so much inprovement may be derived 
from the history of bad men, and of others who 
have eminently possessed **the wisdom of this 
world," how much more profitable must it be to 
study the lives of those who became ** wise unto 
salvation" — who were good and great in the tru- 
est sense of the words? Our libraries are richly 
furnished with such profitable records ; and the 
young reader is amply supplied with animating ac- 
counts of those of his own age, who had the cour- 
age to " come out and be separate" from a vain 
world. But are we not too apt to read the lives 
of eminent Christians with the same feeling of 
distance, as those of heroes and philosophers? as 
though the higher attainments of holiness were as 
much beyond our reach as the gifts of genius. 
This is a common, but lamentable mistake, pro- 
ceeding not from humility, but indolence, al- 
though perseverance and industry will in a great 
degree supply the want of great abilities, yet 
genius, it must be acknowledged, is so far a gift 
of nature, that it cannot be acquii:ed by our own 
endeavors; but this is not the case with regard 
to '* the wisdom which is from above." Hence 
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Christian biography is all encouragement; and it 
is only sinful sloth which tempts us to say, ''I can 
never hope to make such attainments in religion 
as others/' Here ambition is sanctified; and 
here to be contented with mediocrity is danger6us 
indeed. By what means does it appear, that these 
'' burning and shining lights " arrived at such 
eminence in their profession? were they not such 
as are in the power of every reader, however 
humble in station, mean in intellect, or young in 
years? — is it not invariably by watchfulness and 
diligence, by self-denial, fervent prayer, and giv- 
ing up the world ;-^-in other words, by being 
deeply in earnest in religion, that these '^ best 
gifts" are attained? Let us not then merely envy 
the attainments of those we read of, but with a 
holy ambition resolve to emulate their graces. 
There is no obstacle in the way but our own 
unwillingness. It is true that, like every other 
good, this degree of growth in grace must be 
given from above; but this surely is not a hin- 
draace, but the highest possible advantage. ''He 
giveth more grace" to those who desire more; 
and they who ask ** will assuredly receive." To 
young readers, the encouragements and induce- 
ments are especially great: because their course 
is but beginning, and it is yet for them to deter- 
mine in what way to direct it; liow they may 
either become like stars of the first magnitude, 
or sink to the level of those common, careless, 
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doubtful characters, who live in worldliness, anci 
die without comfort. 

Closely connected with this subject, is that de- 
partment of religious reading, which has proved 
very edifying to many, and with which our young 
readers are frequently presented ; we refer to elut- 
uaries. In reading the lives of individuals, we 
observe various situations wherein they are plac- 
ed, in which it is highly improbable we shall ever 
follow them. But in accounts of the deaths oi 
our fellow creatures, we are intimately interested; 
since it is a scene through which we must certain- 
ly ourselves pass; and to read such records wit^ 
out a deep, thoughtful impression of that fact i» 
folly indeed. — We too, must die ; and as we know 
not how soon, it behoves us immediately to^ inquire 
what reason there is to suppose that we should 
enjoy the same tranquillity and hope on a dying 
pillow, as we frequently read of. The agonizing' 
doubts of a death-bed repentance, call kmdly to* 
those yet in health to ** remember their Creator 
before those evil days come." While the cheerful' 
hope of those whose youthful and healthful dajTB 
were devoted to him; — whom sickness and death' 
found '^ watching," should stimulate us to ''be tdso 
ready;" especially as the many early deaths that 
are continually recorded, prove, that we know not 
at what hour the angel of death may come; with 
some it is ''at cock-crowing and in the mofA- 
ing." 



V. 

ON IMPRESSIONS. 

THEODORE, in high health and spirits, was en- 
gaged in hojish sports with his companions, when 
he was summoned to attend the death-bed of a 
fiivorite friend, a lad of his own age, who had 
been, from his infancy, his intimate associate. 
He was suddenly seized with an acute disease; 
and, in a few hours, all hope of recovery being 
over, he expressed a wish to take a last leave of 
his friend Theodore. 

Theodore entered the darkened chamber with a 
teembling step; and with mingled feelings of awe, 
gnei, and terror, i^proached the bed of death. 
The curtain was undrawn, and when he beheld 
tibe filtered countenance, and heard the feeble ao- 
cents of bis dying companion, this, thought he, is 
a scene I shall never, never forget! His friend V ^ 
fiuling strength allowed him to speak but a few 
words ; but they were words of high import. "The- 
odore, " he said, "a very little time ago I was strong 
and well, 4is you are; now I am dpng! O, that 
B^ short life had been better improved! Oh, that 
I had thought more of eternity, and been better 
prepared for it! I cannot say all I would: but 
learn from me, how uncertain life is, and remem- 
ber that religion is 'the one thing needful! '" 
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his energy began to relax ; he yielded to Ihk 
iind the other excuse; forgot the book that 'httd 
atimulated him; and was soon just about as 
studious as before he read it. 

Although Theodore was by no means an un- 
dutiful son, yet there were times, when, if his 
parents thwarted his wishes, he would put on a 
fiullen look, and give a short answer. At length 
his mother was laid on a bed of sickness; she be- 
came 80 extremely ill, that they feared she would 
not recover: and now he was in the deepest dis- 
tress: he knelt by her bed side; lamented in bit- 
terness, that he had ever spoken an unkind word 
to her; and resolved, and promised, that if she 
4lid but recover, she should never have to com- 
plain of it again. At last she began to amend. 
Theodore was rejoiced; he attended her with the 
greatest tenderness, and flew to execute all ;her 
commands. And yet, when she was quite well, 
■the very first time that she had occasion to re- 
»,prove him, he returned her a frowning look, and 
sullen answer. 

Once, in walking out with his father, he was 
taken into a wretched cottage, where a poor sick 
man and ten small children were without bread. 
They were half naked, and seemed perishing ibr 
want of food and iire. Theodore's heart yearned 
at the «ight: the eldest was a lad of his own size; 
but what a difierence! as he stood beside him, 
and compared -his own comfortable dress — bin 
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bright boots, warm great coat, and ne^ appear* 
ance, with that poor shivering lad's ragged jack-^ 
et^ and bare feet, he felt ashamed of having 
squandered many an idle shilling, that would 
have done so much good here, on trifling gratifi- 
cations for himself. '* And there are thousands," 
thought he, ''besides these^ enduring the same- 
want and hardship." He immediately emptied 
his pockets for their relief; and when he return* 
ed home to a blazing fire and good dinner, he 
hoped he should never again be unmindful of the 
Dodseries of the poor. But amid other scenes, 
the wretched cottage was soon forgotten; and 
his next month's allowance was spent as it had 
usually been. 

It was the Sunday after new-year's day: and 
Theodore wei^ in the evening, with his brothers^ 
and sisters, to hear a sermon to young people. 
The text was, ''Remember thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth." The minister spoke in a 
very impressive, afiectionate manner; he made 
the most searching address, to their consciences, 
— the most lively appeal to their feelings. The 
place was crowded; the prayers, the hymns were 
suitable and affecting; attention was excited;, 
tears were shed; and Theodore's flowed among. 
the rest. The service closed, and he secretly 
exclaimed,. " The Lord shall be the guide of my 
youth, and my portion forever." He returned. 

home; wept, prayed; called to mind his conduct 

4.# 
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in the past year; how his resolutions had failed; 
how impressions had worn off: he thought agan 
of his deceased friend; and felt thankful that, 
although a cumberer of the ground, he had been 
spared yet another year. He thought of ''the 
sins and follies of his childhood and youth; ''then 
of the swifl passage of life ; how short a time it 
seemed since the last new year; and how one 
after another would thus pass away, and bring 
him certainly and soon to the end of life; '' Let 
me then redeem the precious time," said The- 
odore, ** now, before those evil days come! Let 
me begin this new year well; let it be spent bet- 
ter than the last! " Thus he retired to rest in a 
serious spirit. 

He arose briskly the next day. It was a fine, 
bright, cheerful Monday morning, and Theodore, 
in high spirits, ran off to skate on the river. Thus 
the morning was spent, and in the evening he 
went to meet a large party of young people. 
Several days passed in similar diversions, till, by 
the time he returned to his usual pursuits, when 
he thought to have put his good resolutions in 
practice, he had almost forgotten that it was a new 
year. There was nothing that made it appear to 
differ from the old one: things therefore went on 
with Theodore much as usual; nor does it seem 
very probable that the present year will afford 
him less painful reflections than the last. 

Now, should any reader be surprised at this 
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recital, and consider it as an extraordinary instance 
of levity and thoughtlessness, we would request 
him to pause for a moment; to examine his own 
heart; and to recollect his own experience. To 
whom have not some similar events occurred? 
On whom have not similar impressions been 
made? Few are so young,. but that they also 
have been alarmed by the death of some associate; 
few so insensible, as not to have felt it as a sol- 
emn warning. Who among them has not been 
stimulated, at times, to unusual exertion in their 
pursuits, by the animating example of others ; or 
by some quickening motive ? Have not many of 
them, upon the sickness or death of some dear 
relation, felt the pangs of remorse at not having 
fulfilled *'the law of kindness" towards them? 
Who has not felt occasional self-reproach when 
witnessing the sufferings of the poor, and formed 
fresh resolutions to assist them? Who, on those 
returning seasons, which more particularly remind 
us of the flight of time, and of the brevity of life, 
has not resolved to commence a new course, and 
to walk thenceforward in the pleasant and peace- 
ful paths of heavenly wisdom? And oh! which 
of our readers has not many, many a time, felt 
lively convictions under the preaching of faithful 
ministers, and felt their word to be '' quick and 
powerful?" But have these impressions, in every 
instance, been lasting? This is the question 
which each must answer satisfactorily for himself, 
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before he should cast one stone of censure at 
Theodore, ^as! how many Monday momingB- 
witness such fading impressions ! How often does 
it happen that before the grass begins to spring — 
before a single flower blooms on the grave where 
we wept and resolved, that the eye that wept, and 
the heart that promised, are again fixed upon a 
vain world ! 

But now, let us inquire', why is it so? At the 
distance of two or three months from some pain- 
ful bereavement, some solemn warning, are those 
considerations which then so deeply impressed us 
less true, less momentous? Nor while "the 
cares and the pleasures of this life" spring up 
like weeds, and cause those impressions to die 
away, all these great realities remain unchanged. 
There lie the dead in their silent graves ! Their 
spirits, whose flight we at first attempted, in 
thought, to pursue, still exist in that unknown 
world: — at this — at every moment — whatever trifle 
is engaging us, they, at the same instant, are feel- 
ing, thinking— conscious either of unspeakable 
pleasure, or inconceivable regret. We maybe 
trifling, we may be running into temptation,' and 
eager in the pursuit of sin; but, in the meantime, 
it is as true as when we are most disposed to re- 
member it, that, ** There is a heaven above," and 
that, "There is a dreadful hell." 

Our Bible may remain unopened for days, foi 
weeks; but during those da.ys and weeks, the words 
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therein written areas true, as important, as when we 
arereading them attentively. Let it be but open* 
ed, and at all times we shall meet the reproof, thi^ 
exhortation, the promise. The Bible never ceases 
to say, (whether we hear or forbear,) ** What will it 
profit a man to gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?" And thus, every motive that urges us 
to what, is right, remains, in itself, equally forcible 
and persuasive, when we have forgotten, as when 
we remember it. 

NoW) what is the course of wisdom? .Are ^e, 
then, some may perhaps inquire, to feel habitually 
that. gloom, and dread, and sorrow, which we ex* 
perience, when surrounding a death-bed, or are 
weeping over the grave! Are these impressions 
never to wear off? And is our return to the 
cheerful engagements of life, and of our age 
forbidden? It can scarcely be needful to reply, 
that this is not the lesson to be conveyed. Gloom 
and sorrow will, indeed, occasionally overwhelm 
the mind in this dying world; and the '' house of 
mourning is better than the house of mirth;" yet 
melancholy is far from being the feeling natural 
to a good man. Cheerfulness and serenity in 
the diligent, discharge of the duties of life, char- 
acterize the true Christian. But our moral k 
this, that wisdom consists in 6eing habit%Lally 
ia^uenced by i4o8e considerations which are more 
foweffulkf suggested onparticular occasions. If we 
feel in the chamber of ^sickness, and by the «ide 
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of the grave, that life is uncertain, death inevita- 
ble, and tha^eaven or hell must be our certain 
destination; let us ever after act upon that convic- 
tion. And let it be thus with every other impres- 
sion that we know to be just. If our hearts have 
melted at the occasional sight of poverty and 
misery, let us not go away and forget that the 
destitute and the miserable are still suffering: 
"the poor ye have always with you;" let us then 
always remember them. 

Consider what a happy state of energy and dili- 
gence, of zeal, and of charity, we should main- 
tain, if the accumulated force of every motive, of 
every impression we have received, were con- 
stantly pressing upon our minds. The same sense 
of the value of life — ^the same motives to dili- 
gence and activity, to affection, and to benevo- 
lence, to the improvement of time, to the prepa- 
ration for eternity. And then remember, that 
these inducements are, in themselves, every mo- 
ment as strong, and the things to which they 
relate as true as if this were the case. We 
could not, indeed, constantly sustain so powerful 
a stimulus ; but it is in our power always to recol- 
lect it. This is the use we should make of im- 
pressions. 

New-year's day is now past : but is it therefore 
less important to redeem the time, and put our 
good resolutions in practice, than it was on that 
day? It is rather more. so, because the year is 
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now shortened by one considerable dmsion of it. 
Let us then, conscious of the weak|^ss and the 
volatility of our hearts, and of the frailty of reso- 
lutions made in our own strength, look up to Him 
who, ''to them who have no might," has promis- 
ed to increase strength; who will, if implored, 
confirm our wavering minds, and establish our 
weak resolutions. Finally, may we be permitted 
to ask, has the perusal of this paper produced 
any impreasionl Has it, dear reader, called to 
your remembrance any seasons of seriousness 
and diligence, that have since passed away '* like 
the early dew?" If so, endeavor and pray that it 
may not be so in this instance ; resolve that this, 
at least, shall be a permanent Imi^rbssion. 



VI. 

«« HE& WAYS ARE WAYS OF PLEASANTNESS." 

Prov. iii. It. 

This beautiful passage of Scripture sounds 
very familiarly to us. It is one of those texts so 
fi^quently quoted, and so oflen referred to, that 
much of its effect is lost upon us unless we medi- 
tate upon it closely, and take pains to enter into 
its meaning. Let us endeavor to do so on the. 
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present occasion; by considering the passage- 
first, as the declaration of Grod himself; secondly, 
as that of Solomon. 

First — ^This is a declaration of the word of 
God; and all his words are true. Now we shall 
do well to regard it in this light, when we are 
tempted to consider the ways of religion, to which 
the passage refers, as any thing rather than what 
t^ey are here described to be : that " her paths 
are peace,^* we are perhaps, at all times ready to 
admit: we know and feel, even the youngest of 
us, that there is no true peace — no peace of mind 
and of conscience, but in the paths of holiness. 
But pleasant is a term we are wont to apply to 
things of a very different nature. — We meet agree- 
able and entertaining company, and call them 
pleasant people :-^those who have been spending 
some hours in the gay amusements of this world, 
will tell you they have had a pleasant evening: — 
but do we say with the same emphasis and feel- 
ing of God's house and ordinances, and of the 
society of his people, that they are pleasa/iU^ Are 
there not many, on the contrary, who, if they 
spoke the language of their hearts, would use a 
term directly opposite in describing them? al- 
though they might allow that these things are 
right, safe, expedient, and even necessary. On 
such then — should there be any of oihr readers, 
who may, in their secret thoughts, entertain these 
ideas of the good ways of religion, we would 
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earnestlj press the words of the text as the words 
of God. He says " her ways are wajri of pleasant" 
ne9$." And let us remember, that this expression 
is addressed to us as we are. It is not spoken to 
angels, nor to *' the spirits of the just made per- 
fect;" but tons, in our present state; and more 
especially to the young, with all their earthly 
tastes, fascinating pleasures, and ardent pursuits. 
And He who asserts it is no stranger to the hu- 
man heart; he knows, intimately, its passions and 
propensities, and in what things it is prone to 
seek satisfaction. Nor let us imagine that He 
who so exactly estimates the true value of all 
things, in any degree underrates the worth of 
earthly good. 

We are delighted with many things in this 
world ; and He who gives us all things richly to 
enjoy, is fully aware of the pleasure they are cal- 
culated to produce. He is also perfectly acquain- 
ted with the averseness and distaste we are prone 
to feel towards Himself and His ways: but still 
he says of them that they are ways of pleasantness. 
How then are we to reconcile this unqualified dec- 
laration of Grod, with the secret persuasion of so 
many, perhaps of our own hearts also, that they 
are not so? What conclusion must be drawn but 
this— eren that it is — it must be as Grod has said ; 
and that, whoever may deny or doubt it. His ways 
are ways of pleasantness. They who think other- 
wise, only prove that they have never made a fair 
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trial of them; have never set out in earnest in 
the way to Zion; but only viewed the road from 
an obscure distance ; from whence they may 
discover the hills of difficulty, but can perceive 
neither the fruits nor flowers that adorn it. 
While they who are indeed travelling that road, 
unite with one heart and voice in corroborating 
the divine declaration. And this brings us to the 
second view we proposed to take of the subject, 
as the assurance and the experience of king 
Solomon. 

Now, as he himself elsewhere remarks, there 
could not possibly be a person selected from all 
the kingdoms and ages of the world, so well qual- 
ified to decide upon the truth of this statement as 
himself; because he had made trial more than any 
man before or after him, of every other kind of 
pleasantness. Read his own account of the mat- 
ter in that rare description of worldly prosperity 
which he has left upon record in the 2nd chapter 
of Ecclesiastes; and which is afterwards summed 
up in these memorable words — ** So I was great, 
and increased more than all that were before me 
in Jerusalem: also my wisdom remained with me. 
And whatsoever mine eyes desired, I kept not 
from them. I withheld not my heart from any 
joy, for my heart rejoiced in all my labor; and this 
was my portion of all my labor. Then I looked 
on the works that my hands had wrought, and on 
the labor that I had labored to do: and beholdj 
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all was vanity and vexation of spirit; and there 
was no profit under the sun. — Then I saw that 
wisdom excelleth folly, as far as light excelleth 
darkness. — Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace." 

Now, which of us can expect to ensure so large 
a share of earthly good? — ** what can the man 
do that Cometh after the king ?" We should, then, 
only betray our ignorance and weakness if we still 
secretly indulged the idea, that, notwithstanding 
all Solomon and the Bible may say, this world is 
a sufficient portion; and that it will not prove 
vanity and vexation of spirit to us. Let us re- 
member, that Solomon was the wisest man who 
ever lived; and shall we venture to set up our 
judgment in opposition to his? Besides, this is 
not the language of Solomon only^ but of every 
human being, who has arrived at the same period 
of life. That all here is vanity and vexation of 
spirit, is a confession reluctantly extorted even 
from " men of the world, who have their portion 
in it." Or, if they will not avow it in words, it 
is a truth indelibly expressed in their countenan- 
ces. While the same acknowledgement is cheer- 
fully made by good men: All here indeed, is vanity 
and vexation, they say, but this does not afflict 
ns, because our portion is not here; this is not 
our rest; but we know where to look for solid 
satisfaction. It is by such considerations that 
Solomon consoles himself for the disappointments 
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he experienced in his earthly pursuits. — He, «t 
last, discovers, that it is only in wisdom's ways 
that happiness can be found: — this was hi$ ex- 
perience. Thus then we see, that the wisest and 
most experienced of men, and the unerring word 
of Grod, agree in assuring us, that the ways of 
religion, and they only, are ways of pleasantnesi. 
Let us then inquire, how it is that they are 
so ; and endeavor to reconcile the statement, with 
some appearances that seem to contradict it. 
'* Godliness," the apostle tells us, '' has the prom- 
ise of the life that now is, as well as of that which 
is to come." That is, the true Christian really 
participates with others, in the moderate enjoy- 
ment of earthly good; and has, over and above, 
the blessing of God, which alone '* maketh rich 
without adding sorrow." While they who would 
grasp at more than the holy law of God allows, 
though they may experience some momentary 
gratification, yet, in fact, depart from happiness in 
the same proportion; and even their lawful enjoy- 
ments are without the sunshine of his favor. But 
more especially, they are ways of pleasantness 
because the truest felicity our souls are capable 
of proceeds from the sense of the favor of Grod, 
and communion with him. And, although in this 
world we cannot experience that fulness of joy 
which is felt in his immediate presence, yet we^ 
may partake so much of it, as far to surpass all: 
terrestrial bliss. Some sweet springs of tha^ 
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stream which makes glad the city of €rod, refresh 
this wilderness below. 

But it is also said, that' the paths of religion are 
paths of peace ; then we may truly say that they 
are pleasant, becauae they are peaceful. What 
real enjoyment can there be without peace of mind? 
and "there is no peace to the wicked." "My 
peace," the Saviour said, " I give unto you ;" not 
such as the world giveth, but that which passetb 
all understanding; It is this inward tranquillity, 
this well-founded sense of safety ; this readiness for 
all changes, even for the last great change ; and 
this meetness for another state ;^ which alone can 
warrant a true enjoyment of this life*. The Chris- 
tian engages in his daily concerns with so sweet 
a persuasion of their being under the direction and 
blessing of his heavenly Father, that he is free from 
those disquieting cares and anxieties which so 
often cloud the brow of those who are without Grod 
in the world. He has his trials, indeed; but under 
the heaviest of them, he receives strong consola- 
tion from reflecting, that " whom the Lord lovetb 
he chasteneth." In prosperity he knows that Grod 
is fulfilling his gracious promise, that to those wha 
" seek first the kingdom of God and hi» righteous-^ 
ness, all other things shall be added." And in* 
the midst of all, he prizes the light of his counter 
nance lifted up upon him, more than the brightest 
sunshine of this world. He lies down upon his 

ked with the sweetest serenity, knowing that thet 
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angel of the Lord encampeth round about them 
that fear him. Is he young ? The Lord then is the 
guide of bis youth, and he hopes by '^ taking heed 
to his way, according to the word of God," to eft- 
cape the dangers and temptations of an evil world. 
And he can look towards advancing years, to the 
loss of his earthly friends, and to old age itself, 
without dismay: because, when father and mother 
forsake him, the Lord has engaged to take him up. 
He believes also, that when he is old and gray- 
headed, He will be with him still. Such, then, 
is the peace that is experienced in the ways of 
religion; and is not this peace pleasantness} 

Many of the admonitions of Solomon are ad- 
dressed expressly to the young: and this, among 
other passages, is intended to allure them into 
^* the good old way" in which their fathers have 
walked. Youth is ever eager in the pursuit of plea- 
sure; and here it is afforded to them — ^true, endu- 
ring, unchangeable, and ever increasing pleasure. 
Why then should we hesitate? O, reader! '^ taste 
and see that the Lord is gracious." But, remeo^ 
ber, you must not expect to experience the pleas' 
antness of religion, without a hearty devotedness 
to it. That which makes the good ways of the 
Lord appear so uninviting is, that so many walk 
irregularly in them; with a heavy, baiting or wan- 
dering step. But the true pilgrim, who maintains 
a vigorous pace, who is never diverted from his 
course, who '* presses towards the mark," and 
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keeps it ever in iriew — he it is who experiences 
the {uH truth of this assertion; he ''goes on his 
way rejoicing," and finds, indeed, that it is a ''waj 
of pleasantness, and that its paths are peace." 



VII. 

SUNDAY MORNING. 

That is not likely to be a profitable Sabbath 
which is commenced without some suitable recol- 
lection, some sincere desire to improve and to 
sanctify it. Our first waking thoughts should be 
thus consecrated; should thus take possession of 
the mind, and pre-pccupy it; otherwise those of a 
worldly kind will soon flow in ; so that if we '' do 
not our own works," we shall ''think our own 
thoughts," which is as great a sin in the sight of 
Crod. But there are many reflections, (besides 
those more obvious ones, which are familiar to 
every serious mind,) that may be suggested to us 
by Sunday morning. Let us indulge them for 
a while. 

This Sabbath dawns not on ourselves alone, but 
also on the millions of our favored land; inviting 
all to forget the six days, in which they have la- 
bored and done their work, and to remember this, 
and keep it holy. Alas! to multitudes how vain 
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the Bummons. We see that ** the world still lietb m 
wickedness," in no respect more strikingly, thair 
hj the total neglect of this day in numberless 
instances ; and the- very miistaken and- partial ob- 
servance of it in many more. It is melancholy to 
reflect on the thousands who welcome it only as a 
day of indulgence, idleness, or amusement. The 
Sabbath sun, which ought to arouse them betimes 
to its sacred duties, does but witness their longer 
indulgence. How many who " rise early and sit 
up late," on other days, to attend diligently to 
their worldly aflairs, when they awake and recol- 
lect that it is Sunday, resolve to have '* a little 
more sleep, a little more folding of the bands to 
sleep." And when at last they arise, if they do 
not allow themselves to engage in the business of 
other days, they do but fill up the heavy hours in 
the meanest indulgences; in the preparation or 
enjoyment of a luxurious meal, in the most trifling 
occupations, or in absolute idleness. What can 
be a more melancholy sight, than that of such a 
wretched, ill ordered family, thus wasting the 
sacred hours that many are spending in the house 
of God. 

Others rise early, indeed, but it is only in order 
to lengthen their holyday. How many such are 
now preparing to profane the Sabbath! How are 
the roads and fields, in almost every part of our 
beautiful country, disfigured by these unhallowed 
visitants! How are our streets thronged with Sab- 
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bath breakers! The doors of the houses of God 
are thrown wide open, and they would be welcome 
as well as others. ''Is it nothing to you, all ye 
that pa^s by?" In vain is the affectionate in- 
vitation ! They pass on, resolved to have their 
pleasure, at whatever price. 

But there is a brighter view of Sunday morning, 
to which it is refreshing to turn. How many are 
there, who have said of it, '' early will I seek 
thee," and who, from their various and distant 
dwellings, have been, at the same hour, seeking in 
their closets a blessing on this welcome Sabbath 
Tbeir united supplications, uttered in various ac- 
cents, and rising from the lowly cottage, the dark* 
some hovel, as well as from abodes of comfort 
and affluence, ascend together, as an acceptable 
morning sacrifice to the throne of grace. 

Again: — see from the streets and lanes, from 
the courts and alleys, of our crowded cities ; from 
the hamlets and villages, from the high-ways and 
hedges, what numbers of decent children now 
issue forth to their respective Sunday Schools! 
How many little feet are at the same moment pa- 
cing the streets on this blessed errand! What an 
innumerable multitude would they form, could the 
whole of them be assembled on some vast plain 
before our view! What an animating spectacle to 
teachers! But although this cannot be, imagina- 
tion may, in part, enable them to realize such a 
sight; and every private individual, who is about 
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to engage in this good work, may be animated by 
the reflection, that however limited the sphere of 
their exertions, they are contributing their efforts, 
and doing their utmost towards the well being of 
this countless multitude. And this leads us to 
another reflection. Behold the goodly company 
of young people from all corners of our land, ani- 
mated (as we would hope) by the same feeling, 
preparing to commence their Sabbath morning's 
employment. Every teacher, as he or she is pro- 
ceeding towards the school, might be encouraged, 
by recollecting, how many fellow laborers there 
are, unknown indeed to each other, and uncon- 
nected except in this common cause, who are set- 
ting out on the same noble business. Perhaps 
there is no heart glowing with truer cheerfulness, 
gladdened with more perfect peace, than that of 
the pious, diligent teacher, who, having early in 
the closet sought a blessing on the duties and 
services of the day, goes forth in the strength of 
the Lord to engage in them. 

But let us now, in thought, pursue the thousands 
and ten thousands, who are pacing the streets, 
or crossing the fields and lanes in their way to 
the houses of God. And could we hope that all 
were animated by the same motive, that all were 
going to listen to the same faithful truth, it would 
be indeed a pleasing subject of contemplation. 

But we would never for a moment disguise 
truth iu ordei: to indulge a pleasing vision. Of' 
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these multitudes, how many are but going to be 
established in error — ^how many to pass an idle 
hour — ^how many to satisfy their consciences with 
heartless forms — how many to sit careless, and un- 
impressed even under faithful instructions ! Still, 
however, with all these deductions, there are 
many who are sincerely going to " pay their vows 
unto the Lord, now in the presence of all his 
people;" and this is a cheering reflection. 

The crowded streets of a large city on a Sun- 
day morning, may also afford another observation 
which should excite our liveliest gratitude. To 
see multitudes, of every different denomination, 
quietly proceeding, in open day, unmolested, and 
unquestioned, to their respective places of wor- 
ship, is a beautiful evidence of the religious privi- 
leges we enjoy, '' Every man may now sit under 
his own vine; and (whoever might wish to do it) 
none dares to make him afraid." It was not al- 
ways thus in England; and when we are walking 
peaceably to our place of worship, we should not 
forget the times when our good forefathers were 
obliged to assemble in secret, often by night; 
and to hide " in dens and caves of the earth," 
from the rage of their persecutors. And now the 
voice of prayer and of praise is heard in our land. 
What numberless voices unite in that universal 
chorus which ascends, like a cloud of incense, to 
the heavens! This, then, is another animating 
reflection for Sunday morning. 
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But there are many who are absent from these 
solemnities, not bj choice but necessity. Sun- 
day morning has a peculiar aspect in a sick 
chamber. Those now on the bed of languishing, 
who have hitherto neglected their Sabbaths, view 
it with peculiar emotions; feel its value, and re- 
solve, if they are restored to health, to improve 
these precious seasons in future. While the true 
Christian from his sick bed hails its cheerfol 
beams, and hopes for a Sabbath of rest and profit 
even there. 

Others there are, on whom this Sabbath dawns, 
indeed, in vain: it is the first they have passed in 
eternity ! Let our imagination visit the many cham- 
bers of death throughout our borders. These, 
like ourselves, have beheld many a cheerful Sab- 
bath sun; but now, their eyes are closed to its 
brightness. The beams of this fair morning have, 
perhaps, penetrated the gloom of their chambers, 
and shone upon the silent walls, but they know 
it not. The darkness of death has fallen upon 
them. Ah, then, how unspeakably important is 
the question, how their former Sabbaths here 
been improved ; since there are no more of these 
" accepted times," these " days of salvation, "for 
them! 

But let our thoughts (already so excursive) wan- 
der firom our own happy island, to distant climes; 
recollecting that within the passage of a few 
hours, the same sun that beams in so cheerful!/ 
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at the windows of our sanctuaries, and on the 
walls of our pleasant schoolnrooms, shines upoii 
the plains of India — ^the wilds of Africa — ^the for- 
ests of America; — upon the ices of the North, 
and the islands of the South. That the saHi6 
rajs are reflected from the gilded pagodas, where 
the millions of China flock to their idolatrous 
worship ; — from the mosques of the false prophet ; 
— ^from the gaudj temples of India; and light up 
the hideous features and grotesque shapes of ten 
thousand idol gods, ''which are no gods," in 
every ** dark corner " of our globe. While we 
are illumined by the rays of the sun of Righteous- 
ness, and are instructed in '^ the truth as it is in 
Jesus," the red Indian roams the desert in search 
of his prey, or of his enemies: the dark Hindoo 
muses idly on the banks of the Ganges: far in the 
impenetrable regions of Africa — 



« 



Tbe Negro village swarms abroad to play." 



The fierce Arab huirts for spoil ; or follows the 
slow caravan of spicy merchandise across the 
burning sands of the desert: while, in the west, 
the poor negro slave toils beneath the lash of his 
hard task-master. Ah, then, what are the privi- 
leges of a Sabbath in England! Here and there 
indeed, in those benighted regions, the solitary 
missionary goes forth in the midst of hardship 
and peril, to hold up the light of truth ; and would 
Dot he unite in the exclamation, surrounded as he 
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18 by difficulties and discouragements, and saj, 
What are the privileges of a Sabbath in England! 
But now, let us return nearer home, to make a 
more practical reflection. This Sabbath sun that 
shines on the millions of the human race, beams 
aboonua; ''on me," let every reader say; and 
to me the question is. How / shall employ it ? — I 
am not one of the open Sabbath-breakers of the 
land; but am I not one of the countless multitude, 
who while, in form, they " keep a holy day, "yet, 
secretly, say, "What a weariness it is! When 
will it be over?" Or am I one of those to whom 
the Sabbath is a delight, who are '' glad to go up 
to the house of the Lord." Am I a faithful, reg- 
ular, zealous teacher, preparing with others to 
join my beloved class? Or have I never oflTered 
my services to that good work? Am I, on the 
contrary, spending the intervals of worship in 
idleness and indulgence, and attention to my 
dress? If so, reader, no longer, we beseech 
you, waste your time in pitying or despising the 
poor Indian and Negro: no longer censure the 
pleasure-taking Sabbath-breaker: let your charity 
begin at home ; and remember, that if your Sab- 
baths are misimproved, you are in a far more 
alarming situation than the untaught savage, 
"who knows not his Lord's will!" Recollect, 
also, that the period is hastening, when the Angel 
of Death shall swear concerning you, that 
" Time," and its Sabbaths, " shall be no longer." 



VIII. 

PLEASURE AND HAPPINESS. 

To see visions, and dream dreams, has been a 
privilege common to those (if we may credit their 
assertions) whose labors have been devoted to 
the edification of the public: and fortunate, indeed, 
should we account ourselves, if, instead of devoting 
many a weary hour to the service of our young 
readers, with our eyes wide open, and our pens 
full gallop — ^we could, like our more favored pre- 
decessors, answer the purpose as well, or better, 
by merely falling to sleep. For my own part, 
having no hope of such extraordinary favors, I 
must be content to present them with one of my 
waking dreams; trusting they will be able to find 
the interpretation thereof. 

Those readers who are familiar with allegorical 
adventures, will not be surprised to hear that I 
found myself, one fine evening, on an extensive 
plain, thronged with persons of every age and 
condition;, amongst the younger parts of the 
assembly, I was pleased to recognise some thou- 
sands of the readers of the Youth's Magazine. 
The crowd was in perpetual movement : many run- 
ning to and fro, with an appearance of restlessness 
and agitation; and upon inquiry I found that they 
were all in quest of the same person, each expect* 
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ing to meet her at every turi^, although they were 
looking in such opposite directions. The name 
of this person I was told, was Happiness. '<A 
pretty name," thought I, and I determined to 
join in the pursuit. It was curious to observe 
the various expedients which were resorted to in 
order to discover her. Some were groping amid 
heaps of dust which they had collected from the 
surface of the earth ; others thought she might be 
concealed among the daisies and buttercups that 
covered the plain: others walked about with va- 
cant countenances, idly seeking her among the 
crowd: while a few, like myself, unconsciously 
sought her while observing the rest. 

Our attention was at length attracted by the 
sound of lively music, and at the same time a gay 
procession was seen advancing from a distant part 
of the plain. As it approached, an elegant female 
figure was distinguished amid a train of fair atten- 
dants: her flowing robe exhibited all the colors 
of the rainbow; her auburn locks, entwined with 
wreaths of pearl and diamond, floated in the breeze: 
her voice was soil, her smile enchanting, and her 
eyes sparkled more than the brilliants on her brow. 
Her attendants, also, were gaily attired: they 
danced and sang, and strewed artificial flowers in 
her path. She was received with universal accla- 
mation ; for all concluded her to be the person of 
whom we were in search. ** It can be no other 
than B[app%ne88 herself," we said; and she bowed 
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assent to the name. She was soon surrounded hy 
the wondering crowd, who thronged about her in 
clamorous admiration. Upon a signal from their 
mistress, the attendant maidens opened a variety 
of elegant caskets and vases, which they bore in 
their hands, and from whence they scattered a pro- 
fusion of costly gifts, toysy trinkets, and dainties, 
amid the scrambling crowds When the tumult this 
occasioned had a little subsided^ she commanded 
silence, and thus addressed the assembly: — 

** Youths and maidens, behold one who has pe- 
culiar claims to your regard. I am devoted to 
your interests: I fly the infirm, the poor, and the 
miserable, that I may exclusively promote your 
gratification. I come to invite you to my palace ;. 
where every delight that my genius can invent, 
and my bounty bestow, is prepared for your re- 
ception: Who will follow me?" This question 
was answered by an instantaneous movement in 
the crowd; every one pressing forwards to join 
her standard. 

It was at this moment that another graceful 
figure was observed advancing from an opposite^ 
part of the plain. Her step sedate and dignified, 
her countenance radiant and benignant. She wor& 
a plain robe of delicate whiteness, and a simple 
wrei^h of field flowers bound her hair. ' All eag-« 
erly inquired her name ; but our fair leader, when 
appealed to, declared she knew her not, havings 
never seen her before. She would fain have led 

6* 
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US off wkhout waiting to salute h«r; but cuviositj 
pf ompted us to semain. Thia persoaage hjad op 
train of attendants; being only supported, oor ozm^ 
side by a sturdy youth, whose nasde^ as I after- 
wards leavned, waa Induatry.;. and on the oUier, by 
a maid of stately meih, called hkgrity. It wiwi 
with an air at once of noble frankness and gra^e- 
fiil modesty, that she now introduced hecself by 
the name of Happiness. 

*' Friends," said she, *' I make no great pr-eteor 
sions; no such brilliant promises as those to which 
you have just listened ; but you will find me sinceiis 
and faithful to my engagements: it is but justice 
to> you, and to myself, that I should reveal n^ 
name, and her's who has assumed it. This is hex 
old artifice; she always wishes to assume mi|ie> 
but her real name is Flea»ure, Many suppose 
that we are, at least, near of kin^ and dwell under; 
the same roof ; but the tnuth. is, that our families 
were never connected, and that my abode is Sup 
remote from her's. You have now only to ohooi* 
whom you will follow: you have all been seeking 
me wh^re I was not to be found; now if youwish^ 
I will conduct you to my residence. It is. tfue 
that now and then, a weary votary of my gay 
rival, after fruitless endeavors to find me in- hep 
domains, at last comes to seek me in my native 
valley, but the greater number of her followers 
never, never return. Suffer me, then, to lead you 
at oncO) to my safe and pleasant abode. 
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She ceased; and every face seemed agitated 
with, painful indecision; her look, her mannei;, 
and her name interested all hearts. But during* 
the whjqle of her address, Pleasure had ordered 
her music to play; the merry tambourine and 
tinkling cymbal, flashed over our heads; her silken 
banners of purple and gold, streamed in the air; 
the maidens recommenced their sprightly dance: 
while Pleasure herself, waving her white axm, 
beckoned incessajotly to the crowd; till over- 
powered by her attractions, a very large majority 
of the assembly turned their backs upon. Hftppin 
ness, and rejoined the rival standard. 

Even of the^ few wlio stayed, several seemed to 
hesitate, halting and turning incessantly to listen 
to the receding music;- till at length, they com- 
plained that they were unable to keep pace with 
the quick step of Industry; and that they were 
disconcerted by the steady eye of Integrity; so, 
after making an awkward apology to HappmesSy 
they deserted to the merry multitude. The small 
company who still remained followed her with a 
cheerful, determined air: and I watched the 
happy party as it crossed the plain, till it disap- 
peared among the trees that shade the valley of 
Happiness. 

For my own part, I resolved to follow the crowd 
to the palace of Pleasure, just to make my obser- 
vations. As I reached the rear of the procession, 
I was really disgusted to see several hoary heads 
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nodding to the music, and limbs tottering after 
the train as fast as they were able. " Surely, 
thought I, these would do better to repose peace-^ 
fully in the Asylum of Happiness !" But I present- 
ly learned, that those who have been strangers 
to her in early life, rarely seek her acquaintance 
afterwards; and that although Pleasure treats 
them with marked disrespect, they persist in pur- 
suing her wherever she goes — ^the disfigurement 
of her pageants, and the lumber of her halls. 

We soon left the green plain and its pleasant 
trees in the distance ; and proceeded till we reach- 
ed the suburbs of a large city, whose domes and 
spires, and crowded roofs, were just visible through 
the smoke and vapor. All the bells were ringing, 
and the streets, lit up with long rows of lamps, 
resounded with the rattling of wheels and the 
trampling of horses. At length, the magnificent 
palace of our leader was discovered, rising above 
the surrounding buildings, and richly decorated 
with festoons of variegated lamps. A blaze of 
light from brilliant chandeliers, shone from its in- 
numerable windows; while the merry sound of the 
viol and all kinds of instruments, was heard from 
within. The halls were already thronged with 
visitants, and we all crowded in, eager to share 
the entertainment. 

There have been so many descriptions of the 
interior of this palace, that it would be quite su- 
perfluous to repeat them : and indeed it were an 
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endless task. It is but justice, however, to say, 
that Pleasure had not exaggerated in her descrip 
tion. There were numerous suits of apartments, 
fitted up to suit the various tastes of the different 
visiters: many to regale the senses, others to de- 
light the fancy; some, even to feast the intellect 
For a time, all was life and gaiety. New comers, 
I observed, always seemed to think that one half 
had not been told them: yet I could but remark, 
how many, after awhile, would suddenly forsake 
their pursuits, with looks of dissatisfaction and 
fatigue; and recline on sofas and couches, where 
they gaped and sighed, wondering why they did 
so. Others, with the same uneasy appearance, 
persisted in pacing from one apartment to another, 
as if in search of something that ever eluded them: 
^tnd what struck me as a strange inconsistency, 
was, that several protested they were only come 
to look for Happiness, persuaded that she was 
concealed somewhere in the palace; although 
they had themselves seen her retire to her own 
quiet vale, quite in an opposite direction. Every 
hour increased the number of weary and discon- 
tented faces; the revelry however continued; and 
Pleasure, to do her justice, made every effort to 
keep up the spirits of her guests, till she herself 
seemed nearly exhausted with her exertions. It 
being now long past midnight, I began to think of 
retiring, for my curiosity was fully satisfied: and 
I went, prepared with as good an excuse as I 
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could devise, to pay my parting compliments to 
Pleasure, whom I found reclining on her throne, 
with a languid eye, and haggard countenance. 
She received my apologies with coldness, and 
expressed no wish to detain me ; for it seems that 
Pleasure does not like to be looked at by any but 
her admirers. 

Having escaped from the crowded apartments 
of the palace, I presently reached the outskirts of 
the city; where I no sooner began to inhale the 
fresh air, than my spirits experienced a sudden 
exhilaration. I breathed freely, and lost the sense 
of fatigue. Dawn was now breaking over the 
distant hills ; and by the time I regained the plain 
whence we set out, a light, rosy tint, the pure 
blush of morning, was spread on every object: the 
lark sprang up, and commenced her merry carol 
over my head: a refreshing breeze gently stirred 
the foliage: — I felt that I was approaching the' 
regions of Happiness. 

I now looked about for the nearest path to the 
valley; which, although I had distinctly marked 
the evening before, I could not now readily dis- 
tinguish. At this moment I was unexpectedly 
accosted by Happiness herself, who being fond of 
early rising, had overtaken me in her morning 
walk. She saluted me with a courteous smile, and 
offered her hand to conduct me to her residence. 
But at first sight I did not recollect her; my eyes 
had been so much dazzled by the glare of light ia 
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the palace, that I could not see her distinctly, and 
even when she made herself known to me I could 
scarcely believe her to be the same person that 
I had seen a few hours before. I thought her 
features plain, and that she looked less cheerful 
and engaging; but every step we took together 
seemed to heighten her beauty, and to render 
her conversation more animating. At length we 
reached the valley, and I descried the white tur- 
rets of her mansion rising above the trees. 
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" I PROMISED," said Happiness, " to lead you to 
my mansion; but this is the hour of morning sa- 
crifice, and we must first repair to the altar of 
Devotion,*' So saying, she conducted me to a 
temple of the most simple architecture, where all 
the inhabitants of the valley Were already assem- 
bled. A cloud of fragrant incense, which was the 
prayers of saints, curled in white wreaths among 
the trees, and thence ascended in a stately column 
to the sky. When the solemnities were conclud- 
ed, Devotion, the priestess, with a serene brow, 
pronounced a benediction, and dismissed the as- 
sembly. 
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Withdrawing silently from the temple, we jre- 
paired to a spacious hall in the mansion, where 
long tables were spread, furnished abundantly 
with plain and wholesome provision. At these 
tables a healthy, handsome woman presided, call* 
ed Temperance ; who did the honors of her board 
with perfect grace, and with the warmest hospi- 
tality. But there was one singular custom ; upon 
a certain signal, given by herself, every one pre- 
sent immediately ceased to regale ; and if a cup 
or dish had been tasted by any of the company 
afterwards, it would have been considered as a 
personal afiront to the lady herself. HappinesB 
assured me, that if, on any occasion, Temperance 
chanced to be absent from her place, she herself, 
(being always subject to fits,) fainted at table; 
and could never be revived till TemperoMC 
brought her restoratives. 

The signal being given, the whole company 
rose from table, and immediately repaired to their 
respective apartments. Those to which Haff^ 
ness first conducted me, and which formed one 
extensive wing of the building, were under the 
superintendence of Industry, that brisk youth on 
whose arm Happiness leaned when I first met her; 
and who was, she told me, with the exception of 
Devotion, her nearest relation. This long suit of 
rooms was variously furnished, according to the 
different rank and circumstances of the inhabit- 
ants. Here were to be heard the clatter of ma-« 
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cliinery, the groans of this engine, the strokes of 
the hammer, and the roaring of the forge. There 
were to be seen the implements of husbandry, 
and the bustle of trade. Further on, I observed 
countless numbers of females, plying the busy 
needle. Beyond 'these, we reached apartments 
of greater elegance ; over which two persons pre- 
sided of remarkably interesting appearance ; call- 
ed Science and Literature. The former, a silver- 
headed sage, of a mild, venerable aspect ; before 
whom, as we approached, I involuntarily made a 
low prostration. The latter^ an ardent, interesting 
youth, with a fine eye and a pale cheek : he wore 
a wreath of evergreens on his temples, and was 
attended by all the muses. As we passed him, I 
turned to Happiness, and inquired if she did not 
spend the greater proportion of her time in this 
part of her residence. She smiled at the ques- 
tion, and replied, that she was prevented from 
showing any such partiality, by certain evil genii, 
which occasionally infested her domains, and 
which oflen compelled her to fly from one apart- 
ment to another, especially if she had stayed in 
any of them rather longer than usual. *' Here, 
for instance," said she, ** there are two or three 
little impertinent demons, called Ambition, Envy, 
and Irritability, who tease that poor youth sadly, 
and nu^e him look so pale and wan : for my own 
part, I have so great an antipathy to them, that I 
caa never stay in the same room with any of them; 

VOL. II. 7 
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80 that, I amure 7611, I am glad, gom^im^y td 
mdce my escape from thiese parts to gd ybndef 
and sing, among' the spinning wheels. There 
is, however," continued sh^, ''an aikiiiible hand-* 
maid of Devaiian'B, of low statnre, called JBminUihij 
who has power to charm away these intruders ; 
and ii^en they send her to solicit my return, she 
never fails to bring me back again." 

Sh<e next led me to the other great wing of the 
building, where I observed the ^apartments wisre 
fitted up with the greatest attention to comfort 
and accommodation. Here presided a glowing, 
warm-hearted, interesting looking creature, called- 
^eetion. As we approached she smiled sweetly 
upon us ; but there was a tear in her eye, and 
something of anxiety in her expression. Ail 
looked into the many rooms which formcld this 
division of the building, I beheld cheerful firlrti 
blazing, and small domestic circles formed s^oufld' 
them. There were smiling mothers, with in^ititi ' 
in their arms ; and fathers, with groups of t6ef 
children climbing their knees ; there were brdtb^ 
ers and sisters,^ walking hand in hand ; and hoaiy 
heads reclining on youthful bosoms. " This is a 
pretty sight," said I; **Yes;" said HappmenSy 
** and perhaps, if I had any preference, it is here 
that I should most frequently repose. But I most 
tell you, that these apartments are peculiarly 
subject to invasion. There is a stern matron 
caUed Affiittvon^ wearing a mourning habit, wll6 



.» 
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walks up and.doipm this gallery, and ia continually 
tucning in to .one or odier of the rooms: whenever 
she. appears, I am. .obliged to retire ; hut dumng 
my absence, Devotion, when applied to, despatches 
two geintle handmaids, called Peace and Resigna- 
iion, who are the most excellent substitutes I 
could employ. And if they are treated courte- 
ously, and made heartily welcome, it is seldom 
long before I show my face again: I have heard 
it remarked, 'that I never look so healthy, nor 
wear so cheerful a smile, as after I have been 
banished, for a time, by that stern jnatron. There 
are some few of these rooms, indeed, where she 
1ms been so* busy, that I have never since, been 
able to gain free admittance : I am not even in- 
•^rited to- return: they complain that my eye* is too 
jbright, iand my manners too lively; and they find 
iP€ace lUftd Retignatum more congenial associates. 
•Yet, there are times when I steal in vmperceived, 
Whiiid one or other of these handmaids, and en- 
^Ten the party, though they do not suspect I am 
there. 

' " But the worst enemy these apartments have 
to dread, is an ugly noisy fiend, called Discard; 
who occasionally crawls in through some breach, 
which Charity (whose business it is to keep the 
hangings in repair) has left unclosed. When this 
happeilil,-! fly quite out of hearing; and cannot 
be prevailed upon to return, unless that kind- 
liearted girl comes, with an apology, to petition 
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fiittenr^from thousands of black men; and warding: 
from their bleeding ■ backs the strokes of the lash, 
which a whole band of gentleman-ruffians were 
attempting to inflict. In another room, there was 
a small circle of females, surrounded with a crowd 
of widows and orphans, to whom they distributed 
coats and garments. In one long apartment I saw 
thousands of children, of all colors and countries, 
receiving instruction. And while some were en- 
gaged in their tuition, others were running to and 
fro along the gallery, and up and down the stair- 
case, with piles of Bibles under their arms, whicb 
they distributed to every creature that passed. 
**Here," said I, ''^ I should, presume no evil pow- 
ers dare intrude." At thai, Benevolence shook his 
head: "In time," said he, ** we hope to expel 
them entirely; but I assure you, that if I do but 
fall asleep for a few minutes, there are two offi- 
eious beings, called Ostentation and Party-spirit, 
who have the impudence to wear my dress; how- 
ever,'* said he, **it must be confessed, that these 
impertinent fellows work very hard, and do a great 
deal of business for me, so that I should sometimes 
scarcely know how to get on without them; and 
till I have more of my own family grown up, I am 
obliged to wink at their intrusion: sometimes, in- 
deed, J am quite ashamed to see how much more 
ih»y can accomplish than I do myself." 

-I had now visited all the great divisions of the 
boiidiiig; und Happiness said it would be eodlesa. 

7* 
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to conduct me through every secret passage, and 
into every retired closet, to which no one had. ac* 
cess but herself. When she ceased to speak, I 
gazed at her and sighed: ''Alas!" said I, ''and 
is it so, that even your sanctuary is thus liable to 
invasion, and tha^ those who come to reside un- 
der your protection, cannot insure your presence 
for an hour: whither then shall I go?" ** ForbeaK 
these murmurings," said she, '* and follow me." 
I did so ; and she led me once more to the temple 
of Devotion, We found the priestess employed 
in trimming the flame on her altar, which during 
the light and bustle of day, was, she said, very 
apt to languish, ffappineas told her my complaint,^ 
and she thus addressed me:— - 

** Know you not, poor mortal," she said, ''dial 
although Happiness has been permitted to erect a 
temporary residence in this valley, it is not her 
hereditary estate-^and that she reigns here only 
by a limited and precarious right } Her paternal 
mansion is in a higher region: there her reign 
will be absolute, and her presence perpetual; and 
there the inhabitants of the valley will eventually 
accompany her. From the upper windows of this 
temple," continued she, " the golden towers of 
that palace are occasionally visible: when the 
sky is clear an,d the air serene, I can always dis- 
tinguish them. Do but look steadily, for a time, 
and you also may perceive them." I turned my 
jarful eyes tows.rds the quarter where DevotUm 
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pointed; but a gross vapor, rising from the earthy, 
prevented my discerning a single turret. Devotion, 
bowever, assured me that they were there ; and I 
believed her. 
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REVELATION XX. 12. 
*^ And I saw the dead', small and great, stand before Ood.'** 

Deader — ^you will be there ! This awful scene 
which the apostle John saw in prophetic vision, 
will be realized; and not the most obscure indi- 
vidual that exists shall be then forgotten: for ^' it 
is appointed unto all men once to die, and after 
death the judgment." Is it not a strange thing 
that they who have once heard this, should ever 
be indifferent to it? — ^that daya and weeks should 
pass without a thought being given to that day ! — 
that many who hear and read of the judgment to 
come, have never, perhaps, in their lives, allowed 
themselves seriously to reflect upon it, and to 
recollect how deeply and intimately it concerns 
themselves! If some important event relating to 
the present life, could be foretold, such as our 
entering into the possession of a great estate, our 
going to reside in a foreign country, or that some 
great misfortune would befall us; if we could 
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know beyond a doabt that some such thing -would 
happen, would it net become- the subject of our 
continual thought — the first idea that occurred 
when we awoke in the morning, the last before 
we fell asleep at night? And although we might 
frequently be diverted from it by the necessary 
engagements of life, still, there would remain a 
consciousness of it upon our minds, and at every 
leisure moment it would be the constantly return- 
ing recollection. 

But it is not necessary to suppose an impossible 
case. Are we not conscious that affairs of far 
inferior importance to any that - have been niei^ 
tioned — some expected pleasure that perhaps is 
to last but a day, has engrossed, for the time, all 
our thoughts and attention? and this, although 
every thing connected with our worldly affairs is 
attended with so much uncertainty, that we cfw- 
not be sure that the pleasure we plan for -to- 
morrow will ever be realized ; or, that to-morrow 
may not deprive us of the enjoyment we possess 
to-day. Now the great event to which we have 
alluded, has none of these uncertainties to lessen 
its importance: — ** it will surely come:" and every 
one of us must be awakened by that tremendous 
blast, when ''the trumpet shall sound, and the 
dead shall be raised ; " the reader and the writer 
will hear it. 

There is no possible way in which this subject 
can be regarded, but shows it to be one of the 
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deepest interest. Should we think it a matter of 
delightful anticipation if we were expecting to visit 
some of the natural curiosities of our globe, such 
as the falls of Niagara, or the great volcanoes of 
j£tna and Vesuvius? Then there is a greater 
sight than these that we shall certainly behold; 
*' for the heavens shall pass away with a great 
noise, and the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat; the earth also, and the works that are there- 
in, shall be burned up." Why do not our thoughts 
more frequently dwell upon such an expectation 
as this? 

We should perhaps consider it a remarkable oc- 
currence in our lives if we were to be introduced 
to some of the princes of this world, especially if 
it were in order to transact sojme important con- 
cern with them ourselves : this will probably never 
happen to any of us: but a time approaches when 
we must stand before a greater than Solomon, 
"and every eye shall behold him." — 

It would be dreadful to witness one of those 
awful convulsions of nature by which whole cities 
have been overthrown and plunged in sudden de- 
struction. But that will surely be a more terrible 
sight, to escape which many will wish even for 
such a calamity; '^ calling to the rocks and to thet 
mountains to fall on them and hide them from the 
wrath of the Lamb." Thus, if this ** great day of 
the Lord" were only to be considered as an object 
pf Q^osyity, of philosophic interest, it might reoA-^ 
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onably engross every leisure moment ..of re- 
flection; for not all the pageants that, ever ,gtit- 
tered on this earth, not all the most ingeniooi 
contrivances of art, nor even the grand j^eno- 
mena of nature, could pretend to the .sligbtei^ 
comparison with the splendors and terrors lof 
that spectacle. But so great is our individual 
interest in its transactions, that these consideca- 
tions sink in comparison to insignificance. ;Ye8, 
for our state for eternity — that word of unfathoflU" 
able meaning, will then be decided. O, for Ian- 
guage to express! O, for hearts enlarged to 
comprehend its import! 

Are these things wonderful? Yet. there ^ is >a 
tbing still more astonishing ; evea'T-^-lhat umlb^ 
who know of this great. transaction, and are as* 
sured pf their own personal concern in it^^shonld 
be indxfierent about it; should be ableitohear^aiid 
to , read of . it. without emotion, without lecolleo^ 
tion, without examination, .without fear ; ■ mutii 
this, although they are conscious of being at pre- 
sent quite unprepared for the trial ! .Theve is 
many a timid creature .who fears where no £e&r 
isr-trembling at the slightest accident, and shrink* 
ing from the most distant apprehension of 4aiK 
ger, who can yet brave the thought of the judg* 
ment-day: — can read those passages of Scripture 
where it is described, with carelessness; can- feel 
at ease, and enter with avidity into, the affairs of 
the world, without sparing a thought— HMie seritn^ 
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thougkt upon the subject ! this is misplaced cour« 
age indeed! — Thieis hardihood that surpasses all 
expression! To such conduct the Bible gives the 
proper name : there it is called folly ; and most 
appropriately. They are fools who neglect their 
own interest; and a wise man is he who pays the 
greatest attention 4o the greatest things. In world- 
ly affairs this is readily admitted. Yet the man 
who should neglect his business to play with the 
toys of hi» infancy, would act rationally compared 
with him *' who lays up treasure for himself in this 
world, but is not rich toward God." If the heart 
of man were not hard, blind, and deceitful above 
all things, such folly could not be. Perhaps one 
of the chief delusions whereby persons suffer 
themselves to put away the serious consideration 
of a judgment to come is, that it is so diatani an 
event. Ages upon ages must roll away, perhaps, 
before we shall be roused from our long slumber. 
But it is only the narrow and limited extent of 
our present views that can give such a consider- 
ation any weight. He who '' sees the end from 
the beginmng, and to whom a thousand years are 
as one day," knows that the importance of that 
event is not at all lessened by its imagined dis- 
tance : — ^awful descriptions of it are accordingly 
given^ in order to arouse us to prepare for it. 
Abel, for whom the first grave was opened, has 
had indeed, in our view of things, a long, long 
repese there : bat is it therefore of less conse- 
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quence to him that he was '' righteous," and that 
God had respect to his offering? Will he have 
less occasion to rejoice, when he stands. on the 
right hand of the Judge, than the saint who has 
lived in these last times ? 

It might also he suggested to those who would 
cry peace to themselves on account of the sup- 
posed distance of judgment, that they who are 
hest skilled in interpreting the prophecies of 
Scripture, are generally of opinion that "the 
coming of the Lord draweth nigh;" and that we 
of this generation will have but a short rest in the 
grave. Perhaps before the stone that guards our 
dust shall have mouldered, — ^before the letters 
that record our names are quite effaced, it shall 
be torn up "by the voice of the archangel and 
the trump of God." 

But how near or how distant the time may be 
isof little consequence, seeing it is certain. Hiis 
it is that gives it its importance. How slight an 
alleviation is it to the agonies of a condemned 
criminal to obtain a reprieve, if he knows that it 
is only a reprieve ! and in this view we may justly 
regard the interval, whether long or short, be- 
tween death and judgment. " The vision is fof 
an appointed time;" and although " of that day 
and hour knoweth no man, not even the angels 
of God, " yet it is unchangeably fixed: though it 
seem to tarry, yet we may wait for it with certain 
expectation, for at that appointed time it will 
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surelj come: it will tarry no longer! Nor let any 
one imagine that amid such an innumerable as- 
sembly, he may possibly be overlooked. It is 
said that '* every one of us must give an account 
of himself to Grod, and that the dead, small as 
well as great, stood before Him." There is, 
therefore, no person, so young, so obscure, so 
humble in station or in intellect, but shall stand 
alone at the bar of that tribunal. So that if you, 
reader, were to be the only individual singled out 
for judgment before an assembled universe, your 
case would not be at all more important or tre- 
mendous than it is. But there is another obvious 
consideration which silences every excuse for in- 
difference, namely, that if judgment be far off, 
death is near: there may be but a step between 
us and it; and death will decide our state as cer- 
tainly as judgment. '* There is no repentance in 
the grave; " — " he that is then unholy must be 
unholy stin." 

The unconcern that so many exhibit on this 
vast subject, can only be accounted for by attri- 
buting it to want of thought It is impossible 
really to reflect, and remain indifferent. The 
remedy, therefore, for such strange and fatal 
apathy obviously is, to acquire 8uch habits ofreflec- 
ivm as to familiarize the mind with the concerns 
of another life. We should then be able to see, 
by the strong light of Eternity, that things of the 
greatest importance which only concern this life 
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— its most interesting and endearing, engage- 
ments, are less than nothing in comparison with 
our soul's welfare. And this would inevitably 
bring us to make that inquiry with earnestness, 
which at present perhaps is only made with care- 
lessness, '' What shall we do to be saved ?" 
''What shall we do to inherit eternal life?" — It 
is to bring us to this that those grand representa- 
tions are made in the Scriptures; that by such 
terrors men may be persuaded — ^persuaded to flee 
for refuge ''to lay hold on the hope set before 
them." What that hope is, we all know : — " Be- 
hold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world!" That terrible expression, "the 
wrath of the Lamb" belongs to Him only as the 
judge of those who finally refuse to behold Him 
in this gracious character. 

As for those who have a good hope of " going 
forth with joy to meet their Lord, with their loins 
girt, and their lamps burning," what an interesting 
subject of contemplation is this! Let not .the 
trifles of the world ever obscure it. Let not 
present pleasures, or present sorrows, greatly 
afiect them, seeing they " endure but for a mo- 
ment." When we look around on this beaotiful 
world, with all its interests and enchantments, let 
us recollect, that " all these things shall be dis- 
solved" — not forgetting the inference of the apos- 
tle, " What manner of persons ought we to be, in 
all holy conversation and godliness !" 



XI. 

ECCLESIASTES XI. 8. 

« If a man live many yean and rejoice in tliem all, yet let him 
remember the days of darkness, for they shall be many." 

** Trttlt the light is sweet, and a pleasant 
thing it is for the eyes to behold the sun;" and 
perhaps the truth of the remark is never felt more 
forciblj than on a New Yearns morning. Not the 
brilliancy of a summer's sun can excite a more 
cheerful feeling than his aspect on a fine winter's 
day, especially at that season when festive plea- 
sures and holyday feelings impart imaginary 
charms to every object. With the New Year we 
seem to begin life anew; and forgetting that we 
are, in fact, advanced so much further on our 
coarse, we are apt to imagine that a period is ad- 
ded rather than lost to us. The pains, the fears, 
the mistakes, the follies of the past are forgotten; 
at least we hope now to escape or avoid them, 
because it is a ^ew Year, Thus, it is hope 
rather than sunshine, that inspires us with cheer- 
fulness, while dismissing the painful remembrance 
of past disappointments, we anticipate the un- 
known advantages and pleasures of the untried 
future. It is right and wise to rejoice, with a 
thankful and cheerful heart, in the circumstances 
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of comfort which surroimd us; especiallj let us 
acknowledge the goodness of our heavenlj Fa- 
ther, in sparing us to heboid the cheerful beams 
of another New Year's sun. In this temper, it is 
trulj '' a pleasant thing for the eyes to behold 
it." 

There is, however, a peculiar suitableness, at 
this season, in the admonitorj words of our motto; 
namelj, to '' remember the days of darkness." 
The preacher here, for argument's sake, supposes 
a very improbable case ; that is, that a man who 
lives many years, may rejoice in them all. None 
knew better than king Solomon himself that such 
a thing never happens; for he, who possessed 
every thing in this world in which a man may re- 
joice, declared that '' all was vanity and vexation of 
spirit . ' ' But, though well aware of this, he chooses 
to admit the possibility of such a circumstance, in 
order to meet every objection. He considered, 
perhaps, that the young, to whom he addressed 
himself, would not think it so unlikely as he did. 
''Suppose then," he says, ''that a man i^ould 
have a long life of uninterrupted happiness, yet 
let him remember the days of darkness, for they 
are many;" and this is the reason why it is so 
very important to remember them. 

By " the days of darkness " we are to under- 
stand the state of the dead. But when Solomon 
wrote this passage, perhaps he himself did not 
Itpprehend how long a period, how " many d«ya^ 
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he should spend in the region of darkness. What 
a succession of ages have rolled away since he 
first '* slept ¥dth his fathers, and was buried in 
the sepulchre of the kings 1*^' Once he rejoiced in 
the light, and thought it a pleasant thing to be- 
hold the sun: but how many suns have risen and 
set behind *' the mountains that are round about 
Jerusalem," since the days of darkness came 
upon him! How wise, then, was he to remember 
those days, to realize their coming, and to antici- 
pate their long duration! 

The young- sometimes plead the length of life as 
an excuse for putting off these recollections. But 
how much wiser it would be to consider rather the 
length of that *' night, in which no man can work!" 
We need not go so far back as the days of Sol- 
omon, in order to be convinced of this. Let our 
thoughts only recur to a comparatively recent time^ 
the beginning of the last century, for instance: 
the literature of the day makes us well acquainted 
with the period. We are quite familiar with that 
generation: their thoughts, their feelings, manners 
and habits, their hope? and fears, were much like 
our own. We can easily realize a family party 
assembled around the blazing fire of' our great'- 
grandsires, on the New Year's morning- of one 
thousand seven hundred and- eighteen. By the 
aid of a little imagination^, we can substitute the 
huge carved mantel-piece, adorned lyith grotesque 
figures and rich China jars, for our light classia 
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marble, and tastj chimney oniamenbi; and thea 
we maj fancy their cheerful looka^ and friendly 
salutations, as the compliments of the season were 
interchanged. The young faces ikem, like the 
young faces mnCy beaming with hope and joy, and 
looking forward to a long series of new and happy 
years: and yet it is of these once gay and youthful 
beings that we must now say, '' our fathers where 
are they?" They looked forward to distant times, 
but did they look quite far enough ? They thought, 
perhaps, of ten, twenty, or ^y years to come; 
but did their thoughts extend to a hundred? — 
Did they think of the year 1818, when all to them 
would be over; when all they hoped, feared, and 
enjoyed, would be forgotten? — did they remember 
''the days of darkness?" — It is of no importance 
to U8 to answer this question: probably it was then, 
as it is now, the few did, and the many did not 
'* so number their days as to apply their hearts la 
wisdom." 

But let us turn from the past to the present; 
and ask, do we so number them? The next age, 
and new generations, will as certainly come to 
sweep us and ours away, and to occupy our sta- 
tions, as we have taken possession of those of our 
forefathers. The social circles who assemble on 
the New Year's morning of 1918, will not pro* 
bably even pay us the compliment of recollecting 
that we ever existed: or should such a thought 
arise, it will be, perhaps^ only to laugh at our old 
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fashions and antiquated customs;* or to congratu'^ 
late themselves upon living in a more advanced 
and happj state of society. Some few, it may be, 
will moralize upon the past age ; reflect how that 
generation has passed away, and charitably hope 
that they were wise enough, while they saw the 
light, *' to remember the days of darkness." 

But is this wisdom ours r Do we realize those 
days? Do we frequently call off our thoughts 
from the objects which surround us, and summon 
them to these solemn recollections ? A new year 
reminds us of the quick passage of life. It is now 
truly seasonable to consider our latter end. We 
have all been recently reminded, in the nK)st a^ 
fecting manner, how soon ** the flower may fade." 
£very youth in Britain has been solemnly, and, 
as it were, personally addressed by the awful 
voice of this providence* What young heart had 
not sympathized with England's fair Princess, 
in her distinguished lot and splendid prospects? 
How many of our readers have formerly amused 
themselves with imagining, if they^ were in her 
place, what they should feel, and what they would 
do? — ^And now, it appears, that if they had been, 
the wisest and best thing that they could have 
thought or done, would have been to '^ remember 
the days of darkness!" Let those whose imagina- 
tions have often visited her in her spacious palace, 
now pursue her to the dark and lonesome sepul^ 
chie; niot one ray of ^' sweet light," nor of that 
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<< pleasant sun," which still shines on her desert- 
ed mansion, can penetrate to those gloomy vaults. 
The ** days of darkness" are come upon her. 

But to what purpose should we indulge these 
contemplations ? not as an klle speculation ; not for 
the sake of melancholy brooding; not to compare 
our own situation with her's, and to congratulate 
ourselves that we are not now as she is : but on 
the contrary, to recollect our own mortality, and 
to reflect that, although we could not partake the 
honors of her former station, we shall assuredly 
share the darkness of her present abode; not 
indeed in a spacious mausoleum, but in some 
humble grave 

"Well, if our days must fly,, 

We '11 keep their end in sight. 
We'll spend them all in wisdom's way, 

And let tfaem speed their flight." 

This is the moral of the whole : and how cheer- 
ing is the thought to which it leads! If we* are 
Christians, light dawns upon the darkness of death 
itself, and penetrates even to the tomb. Then 
we may say, ** O grave, where is thy victory!" 
and, in this cheerful song, the prince and the 
peasant may unite. 

While we remember, then, the day»of dark- 
ness, let it be in order to lead our thoughts, our 
desires, our endeavors, our ambition, towards a 
land of light and glory. *« The night cometh, but 
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also the morniiig." The night of death is dark^ 
but the morning of the resurrection will break 
with inconceivable brightness, and how pleasant 
will it be to our eyes to behold that light ! The 
days of darkness will be passed forever when '* the 
new heavens and the new earth" appear. *' There 
will be no night there;" and '' there will be no 
need of the sun, neither of the moon, for the 
glory of Grod and of the Lamb will be the light 
thereof." 



XII. 

PSALM XXVII. 4k 
« One thing have I desired of tbe Lord, that will I seek after.** 

This language might be adopted, in part, with 
great sincerity by persons of every age, station, 
and character. It is by no means peculiar to the 
devout writer, nor to pious men to desire one 
thing above all others, and to seek ader it with 
energy and diligence. Even the endless variety 
o£ trifling pursuits and vain desires which occupy 
the youthful mind may generally be comprehend-* 
ed under some one object, towards the attain- 
ment of which they are all directed. 

The '* one t^tng*" desired by some, and which in 
a thousand different ways they determine to seek 
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after, is tidtniration. It is in pursuit of this object 
that many devote their hours and their energies to 
dress. Others, for the same purpose, to the ac- 
quirement of various accomplishments: and some, 
with no higher aim, will even be at the pains of stor- 
ing their minds with useful knowledge. Others, 
again, will engage in the active offices of charitj 
and benevolence ; and (worst of all) are there not 
some who will even make a fair show of religion 
itself, with no better object in view, than this " one 
thing," to obtain the applause and admiration of 
their fellow creatures ? 

There are many of a different temper of mind, 
who, amid a thousand changing pursuits and va- 
rying wishes, yet may be said to desire that "one 
thing," pleasure: and this according to their ages> 
tastes and opportunities, they eagerly seek after; 
in toys, in sports, in idleness, in feasting, in com- 
pany : whatever be the particular means, still the, 
grand aim, the "one thing " desired, is to please, 
and to enjoy themselves; "that wilH^et/ seek after." 

There is a very large proportion of mankind 
with whom the " one thing" desired is riches. For 
this they rise early, and sit up late ; and there are 
none who can more emphatically employ the lan- 
guage of our text; none who more industriously 
and ardently seek after their object. 

But there are some among the young as well as 
those of maturer age whose " one thing " is of a 
higher order than any of these; — some m whom 
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natural taste, united with the advantages of edu- 
cation, has inspired a true love of knowledge; 
who thirst for mental improvement : their state of 
feeling is expressively described by Solomon, who 
had himself fully experienced it — " Through de- 
sire, a man having separated himself, seeketh and 
intermeddleth with all wisdom." How feelingly 
and ardently do such exclaim, '' One thing have 
I desired, that will I seek after!" 

Under these general heads it would be easy to 
enter into particulars ; but this may be more pro- 
fitably referred to the experience of the reader. 
Let each one inquire, what is the one important 
thing to which, at the present moment, all his 
thoughts and activity are directed. If it should 
happen to be something so trifling, so useless, so 
unworthy, or so silly, that they would be ashamed 
to specify it, yet let them not hesitate to detect 
and confess it to themselves; it might be useful 
to pause for an instant, and say, '^ So then, among 
all the important objects of pursuit which may en- 
gage the attention of an intelligent being, this is the 
' one thing ' which I have desired, and after which 
I am resolved, above all others, to seek." Every 
one indeed, who has observed, with any accuracy, 
the workings of his own mind, must be aware what 
intense ness of desire, what eagerness of pursuit 
are frequently devoted to things so essentially 
trifling that they weary or disgust as soon as 
they are possessed. 
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But now, with regard to all the desires and seek- 
ers that have b^cen alluded to, whether their atten- 
tion be directed to vain and trifling, or to lawful 
and rational objects of pursuit, yet if their aims rise 
no higher, how suitable is that remark once made 
to as amiable and hopeful a young person as any 
who will peruse this page ; " One thing thou 
lackest." 

Let us then, first inquire, what is that "one 
thing " which David in the text desires of the 
Lord ; and, secondly, consider the means he em- 
ployed for the fulfilment of this desire. Now, the 
remainder of the verse fully explains that the 
grand object of the holy Psalmist's ambition was 
no other than the "one thing needful." — "One 
thing have I desired of the Lord," he says, "that 
¥^11 I seek after ; that I may dwell in the house 
of the Lord all the days of my life, to behold the 
beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his temple. 
That is, he wishes above all things, to be a ser- 
vant of God, and to live a life of holy obedi- 
ence, and of communion with him. What an 
unspeakable difference between this desire and all 
others, however lawful or reasonable I Earthly 
hopes, the very best of them, are liable to disap- 
pointment, are founded on uncertainty ,* and fre- 
quently terminate in mortification and disgust. 
But this one, if sincere, will not only be certainly 
fulfilled, but when attained, will fully satisfy, and 
even surpass expectation ; besides that it includes 
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kB it all that is really good in our earthlj wishes. 
JLet us examine it more particularly. 

'^ Thai I may dwell in the house of the Lord ;"— 
that is, he hoped to be continually favored with 
the outward means of grace ; those means which 
we are so apt to undervalue. It was no weariness 
to David to go up to the house of the Lord, but 
his delight. How much more profitable would 
the services of religion be if this feeling were 
more general ! if we were to attend them expect- 
ing and desiring spiritual blessings ! And ob- 
serve, David desired to dwell there *' all the days 
of his life," not only in his declining days, when 
he should have done with the affairs of the world ; 
but. during his years of health and vigor: and 
when, if he had wanted to make excuse, he had 
the splendors of the court and the business of the 
state to dissipate his thoughts, and occupy his 
time. Happy they who thus desire to be early 
''planted in the house of the Lord;" for such 
only are likely to ^y flourish in the courts of their 
€k>d." Nor should any expect to bring forth 
much fruit in old age, but those who, like David, 
demre to dwell there all their days. 

But his object was '' to behold the beauty of the 
Lord :" tlfis indeed is the sum of true religion ; 
for when once the eyes of the mind are spiritually 
enlightened to perceive His infinite excellence, 
the desires will be no longer going after earthly 
good. It is only from blindness that we love 
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cteslures msme than God. It was ia ownriyieiioa 
of thus beholding His heaufty that David bo4 oidjF 
•euld say, "^^ Whom have I in haaven but thee !" 
hut was able to add, what is far More tdiffictdt, 
*^ there is none upon eavfth that I desire ibesidei 
tliee.'^ It is the most kuaeBtable eonaaqueace of 
our defuraved nature to hide God and his: pe«feo» 
tioas from our Tiew. And although we ibahold so 
much of his glory in th» works of his handB>«<-for 
'-* all his works praise him," and so mueh .of his 
bounty and goodness in the conduct of his ftoiir 
dence— ^fbr *' he openeth his haiad and oQitisfieti 
the desires of every living thing,'' yet we see him 
not, we know him not, our hearts are at emnify 
with him, and we perceive '* no beauty in him 
thaii we should desire him, '^ till be *'lifl up the 
light of his countenance upon us: then we behold 
the beauty of the Xiord." 

And having once had a gJimpsa of His ezoel«> 
lence, it will be our chief business and pleasure 
** to inquire in His temple;'^ to wait at the posts 
of His doors: to learn His will, to do His coa»- 
mandments, and to be taught the whole of His 
truth. The more we know of God, the more we 
shall desire to know. 

But secondly; what means did DaviS employ 
for- the attainment of that *' one thing " whioh he 
dei^ed? First, he desired it '* of the Lord;^* see^ 
onfiy, he determined to *^ aeeh after it;" thai is, he 
ffrmfed' and he endkawirtd. These means unked . 
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eittured his suceesir. How many fail and oonife 
Bhffrt i» religion from neglecting one^ or the othet, 
or both!' Bemes after some acquaintance vnih 
Qod, and for a religious life, are very commoii. 
Few indeed, if any, who have had reUgioufi ii»- 
atnietion, bat have known some wishes of tfaii^ 
nature. And why is it that they so frequently be- 
come fainter and- fainter till at last they disappear 
amid the cares and pleasures of this life, but be- 
cause they were not accompanied by prayer, and 
endemo&r; fervtiU prayer and perseistring endeav- 
or? This oidy can be the reason; for the prom- 
ise is explicit and ^unqualified) '' Ask and .ye shall 
feiseive;^ seek and ye shall find;"— ^<* He is- the 
rewarder of them that diligently seek him." There- 
fore it IS most certain, that if any remain ignorant 
of God; unconscious of their need; and unac- 
quainted with Jesus and the way of salvation; or 
if they are cold and lifeless in religion, it is be-> 
canse they have not made known their desires to 
the Lord, nor effectively determined to seek after 
him. • 

nis- snbject aftbrds encouragement to those 
who are conscious of lively desires and sincere 
determinations of devoting themselves to the* sei^ 
vice of (Sod. If, after counting the cost, and look^ 
ing round upon the pleasures and attractions &C 
the world, any one can humbly say, in the mean- 
ing of the text, ^* One thing have I desired of the 
Lord, timt will I seek after," let them not fear iMlk 
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he will give them '' the desires of their hearts." 
As to such as have no other than languid, indo- 
lent, eneffective disires after religion, (and this, it 
is to be feared is the case with a large proportion 
of young people in the religious world,) let them 
be stimulated by this subject to earnestnetM and 
activity: remembering that *' they that wait upon 
the Lord shall renew their strength;" and to en- 
courage the most backward, it is added, ''to them 
that have no mighi he increaseth strength." But if 
another should say, ''Alas; I have no desires to- 
wards religion," let such go and entreat the Lord 
to awaken good desires in their cold, worldly 
hearts; and they shall " not be ienjt empty 
away." 



xm. 

THE WISE MAN. 

I 

Frederic and Philip, with their sisters Julia 
and Kate, were amusing themselves together one 
evening while their father and mother were en- 
gaged in conversation. The childreif paid no 
attention to what passed, till Philip (who was v^ry 
lively and inquisitive) happened to hear his father 
^y of some person he was speaking of, that he 
might be truly cijled, a wise man! These lait 
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W#idi, likieh iffOfe .uttered eaqphaticallj^ atartick 
kui^ailQlitiolii 

''A wise man!" said ke to kis bcetkeir and m^ 
ters : ''n^o is that, I wonder, that papa can' be 
tfttkiag akofat?" — " Nobod^r that we know, jou 
mmy he jntey** replied Eoite.-^*' Noy knt papflti 
knows kim, asd I should like to know him verj 
Bndb," aaid PhiHp ; and be began to ctnqeetuc* 
wkat kind o^ a person this wise: man must be. He 
thought of the seven wise men of Crreece ; bvt 
ka did not inagine there were an^ of that sort in 
England. As soon as there was a pause in the 
eoaversaiioi^ he asked his. papa what thia wise 
man's name was, and where he lived. '^He 
Hfvee," replied his £utheir,. ^ not verjr far o^T; and 
kia mmut is Joknson." 

" Johnson ! O, some relation to Dr. Johnson, 
W0 doiiht^^ said Frederic. — ■* That is more than I 
know," answered his father ; '' but if yo\Jt are s% 
cufiaiis to see a wbe nmn, I will promise to take 
you all to call upon him toi^ncurrow morning." 

Fkilip and the rest thanked their papa foe diis 
promiae ; and vety miich fdeased were they a* tfaii 
tfaovgktofit. 

The next morning tiie children talked nwdi^ 
of their expected visit ; and wondered tkey 
did Hal kear tketr father give orders foe the 
•haiae. 

** How maay miles off is it, papa?^* said Philip^ 

** Jifat half & mile, " said hia falher. 

9* 
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Philip. Not half a mile! Well, now, I had 
no idea that there was, what one could call a wi$9 
■MM living any where hereabouts. 

Frbdbbic, No more had I. 

Julia. I think I know where he liyes:— ^on^t 
jou remember that oldfashioned looking hoosa^ 
just off the common, with tall narrow windows^ 
and a high wall all around it, where they say • 
Tery old gentleman lives all alone F^^-that is the 
place, I dare say. 

Philip. I wonder whether he wears a loo^ 
beard! 

Kate. No, no; most likely nothing but a huge 
wig. 

Julia. A wig! no such thing! depend upon it 
he has his own white locks, waving about his 
temples. 

Philip. We shall find him up to his elbow» in 
^Id dusty books, I il engage. 

Frederic. Or perhaps with globes and glassaSy. 
and all sorts of apparatus. 

Philip. He will not be very well pleased, I am 
afraid, to be interrupted in his studies by us. 

Julia. For my part, I shall take care not to 
speak one word while we are in the room. 

Kate. And so shall I. 

Philip. I hope he will not ask us any ^eslions! 

Frederic. O, as to that, you may depend ilpon 
it he will not notice one of us; perhaps not so 
Qiuch as know we are there. 
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' S^ATX. I am afraid I shall laugh. 

Philip. Laugh! if you do though, wo shall get 
turned out, every one of us, depend upon it. . 

On these remarks their papa made no comment; 
he only smiled occasionally, and at length bade 
them make ready to accompany him on his visit 
to the wise man. When they set off, Julia was 
much surprised that he passed the turning leading 
to the common, and kept straight on towards the 
town. '^JVbv I have no idea who in the world it 
can be," said she. When they entered the town, 
they looked at most of the principal houses as 
they passed, expecting to stop every instant. 
*^ Doctor Somebody ;^^ said Philip, endeavoring to 
read the name on a brass plate — '' this is it, I 
dare say." But no; his father passed on, and 
soon turned down a narrow street, where the 
dwellings were of a humbler description; and 
knocked at the door of a mean looking house. A 
plain, middle-aged man opened it, and courteously 
invited them to enter. *^ Papa haa to call here 
first, for something," whispered the children to 
each other. He ushered them into a, small pax- 
lor, where his wife was sitting at needle-work; 
while three girls, her daughters, were seated on 
a form before her, reading their lessons. The 
room was in perfect order; and the mother and 
her children were neatly dressed. The only deco- 
rations of the apartment were two or three maps; 
and a few portraits of some of the old divines^ 
and other pious ministers, on the wall. 
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The young folks Iktened to tke eonveraa^on 
which their father entered into witktkcise peraons; 
and thej quickly perceived (for these chihiren 
were well taught, and could diserimiBate) tkat 
they conversed sensibly; and thai tkek Mket^ 
i^hough much their superior ineducatioB, regai4« 
ed them with respect. After a fewdniautes thus 
spent, their papa told the master of the home tkat 
he would not detain him any longer from his em-^ 
ployment; but that he had taken the liberty of 
bringing his children with him, in the hope tkai 
he would allow them to look on for a kttle time, 
while he was at work : it would be, he said, both 
amusing and instructive to them, as they had 
never had an opportunity of seeing that operation 
before. To this request he most obligingly accede* 
ed; and, with a look of great good nature at tke 
young folks, immediately conducted them to tiie 
uppermost room in the house, in which he carried 
on his business. It was a light, airy apartmeat; 
and there was a pleasant view of the adjacent 
country from its long low window. The childven 
were much interested in watching the proceaa, 
and in listening to the intelligent explanation he 
gave them of his trade ; for he was a very ingen^ 
ious mechanic; and he told them many things 
which they had never heard before. 

When their curiosity was a little satisfied, they 
began to look around the room, where their atten- 
tion was attracted to a few shelves, containing 
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small libfaiy. Upon examining the titles of the 
books, they found that several of them treated of 
subjects more or less connected with his own line 
of business. 'Riere were, however, a few of a 
more general nature, and siich as the children 
were surprised to see in the possession of so plain 
a man. But the greater part of the collection 
were well-chosen books of divinity; with a Bible, 
which had the appearance of being well read. 
They now again listened to the stranger's dis- 
course with their father; and were struck with 
the mild and pleasing expression of his counte- 
nance, when he was telling him how happily his 
hours passed in that solitary chamber. 

'*I often think, sir," said he, ^'that I cannot 
be sufficiently thankful that my calling is of a 
nature that allows me so much retirement and 
opportunity for thinking: so that while I am labor- 
ing for the meat that perishes, I am also able to 
seek after that which will endure to everlasting 
life. Indeed, sir," continued he, ** I am a hap- 
py man. The cheerful hope of another life is 
surely enough to make a man unspeakably happy. 
In addition to this, God is pleased to give me 
many comforts to render this life pleasant to me^ 
I have a wife like-minded with myself; and when 
my working hours are over, I want no other rec- 
reation than that of going down to her and our 
dear children, whom it is our delight to train up, 
US for as we are i^ble, to wisdom and virtue. \ 
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hAve great pleaeure in reading to her and to them 
such books as we possess ; and thus we increase 
our little stock of knowledge, as opportunity al- 
lows. But, sir, though I mention these things, 
my happiness, I trust, does not depend upon them; 
but is fixed upon that good hope which sweetens 
every comfort, and softens every trial." 

The father and his children were pleased with 
their visit; which, for sometime after they took 
leave, formed the subject of their conversation; 
until Philip, suddenly perceiving that they were on 
their return home, exclaimed, ^' But are not we 
going to see the wise man?" — ^' My dear," said 
his father, ** we have but just left him."—" What, 
was that the wise man?" said all the children at 
once. 

Father. That was the person of whom yo« 
heard me say last night, that he was a truly wise 
man. 

Philip. But, papa — I thought — 

Father. Well, what did you think? 

Philip. Why although he appears very good, 
and happy, and industrious, and all that, yet he 
certainly is not at all the kind of person we ex* 
pected to see. 

Frederic. No, not at all. 

Father. I cannot help that : and I still think 
that what I said of him was perfectly correct. 
What kind of a person did you expect to see ? 

P^iLir. Why, papa, we thought he would at 
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least be » scholar, you know, witJb his head stiifi^ 
ed full of Latin and Greek; or a philosopher, or 
an author, or somethuig of that sort. 

Fath&r. You mean, that you expected to see a 
lecu'ned man, or a clever man : but that was your 
own fault ; I promised you no such thing. Are 
you not aware, children, that a man may be learn^ 
ed, or clever, or both, without being wise; and 
that a man may be wise who is neither the one nor 
the other? 

Fbedsrig. Yes, wise in some things. 

Father. Wise in every thing with which ^ has 
to do. — Can you recollect, Frederic, that defini- 
tion of wisdom we met with the other day ? 

Frbderic. Something of this sort, was it not? — 
that *' wisdom consists in employing the best means 
for the attainment of the most important end," 

Father, Very well. Then I think we have un- 
questionably seen a wise man this morning. You 
heard from himself the grand object of this good 
man's pursuit; and this must by every one be al- 
lowed to be the most important of all objects. He 
aims at nothing less than eternal life ; and to this 
endy he appears to employ the best means; such 
as Grod himself prescribes. And this wisdom, 
which is from above, teaches him to conduct him- 
self wisely in all the relations of life. He is wise 
as a tradesman ; — being honest and industrious; 
and exerting his ingenuity in his calling, as a 
talent vhich God has given him; so that he is one 
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— jWiii<irB, aw aMiag im he ihmm^M mfatf he is not 
He Arwrf^d InaBBelfto Iw a wige ■— a, ty ehqaaag 
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in making it his chief concern to be a Chiislin: 
not merely by profession, bat in earnest. His 
f^\i%um^ Jim wee, is of the true sort, it not oniy 
pvm$ him a hope of being happj hereafter, but it 
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Now, children, hare I not performed my prom- 
iM?— i<$ll me, if you hare not seen, aceordhig to 
tba Mtrictevt sense of the word, A Wise Man? 



XIV. 

THE CLEVER POOL. 

Not very long after the father and his children 
had paid their visit to the wise man, the effects of 
a gentleman lately deceased in that neighborhood, 
were advertised for sale by auction. As it was 
well known that his house contained many curiosi- 
ties, persons from miles round, flocked to attend 
the sale: and, amongst the rest, this gentleman 
and his children; for he was so good a father that 
he suffered no opportunity to escape that might 
afford instruction or rational amusement to his 
family. 

" Children,'' said he to them, as they were 
driving to the place — ** you remember that some- 
time ago I took you to see a wise man; you were 
surprised by that visit; perhaps you Will be still 
more so when I tell you, that we are going this 
moming to the late residence of a man, who, ac- 
cording to all that appeared of his character, might 
with equal propriety have been called a clever 
fool" 

^Philip. A clever fool! 

Julia. It seems a contradiction. 

Fre]>eric. Papa will explain it, I dare say. 

Kate. A clever fool! — ^how droll! 

Father. As this poor gentleman was a stran- 
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ger to you, and as our opinions can now do him 
neither good nor harm, I do not scruple, with a 
view of its being useful to ourselves, to relate to 
you what appeared unfavorable in his character. 
But let us, at the same time, indulge a charitable 
hope, that we may, after all, be mistaken in our 
judgment. Indeed I could wish, as much as 
possible, to keep him, as an individual, out of 
sight. I only mean to explain to you, that a 
' person living and acting, as it is commonly re- 
ported he did, can claim no higher appellation 
than that of a clever fooL 

Children. Well papa, now tell us how it was. 

Father. Nay, stay till we arrive at his house, 
and have looked about us, and then you shall 
judge for yourselves. 

Upon their arrival at the destined spot, they 
were charmed with the beauty of the situation, 
and the pleasant aspect of the residence. The 
house and grounds were rather compact and ele- 
gant, than extensive or magnificent: but there wa9 
a symmetry and beauty of design which at once 
pleased the eye, and conveyed an idea of the good 
taste of the possessor. And as the general view 
was striking, the detail, when examined, excited 
still greater admiration. Our party, at first, 
amused themselves with walking through the park 
and gardens, which exhibited, at every turn, some 
ingenious contrivance for pleasure or utility. The 
gardens displayed a variety of the most beautiful 
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flowers, in the greatest perfection. The green- 
houses were, of themselves, thought worth going 
manj miles to see, they contained so rare a col- 
lection of exotics, and other curious plants, dis- 
posed in the most exact order ; while fniits in and 
out of season, yielded their tempting fragrance in 
rich profusion. Stately swans adorned the river 
that wound through the park; while shady alcoves, 
rosy bowers, classic temples, baths and fountains, 
at every turn surprised the admiring visiter. The 
recesses of a shady grove, conducted to a cool 
and beautiftil grotto, which was enriched with 
some of the most rare and curious specimens in 
mineralogy. Lastly, they visited a small botani- 
cal garden, which afforded them much instruction 
as well as amusement ; for the late possessor was 
a man of science, and took particular pains with 
this weU arranged collection. 

Hie children were delighted; and not less 
surprised when they were assured that of these 
Tarious embellishments and contrivances he was 
himself the designer and inventor: and that it was 
his own taste and ingenuity that was displayed 
in every part. 

Upon entering the mansion, the effect was not 
less striking. The apartments were disposed and 
furnished with great taste and elegance ; and con- 
tinually exhibited some novel invention for promo- 
ting ease or pleasure, or for avoiding inconve- 
nience. But, what was the most interesting, wer« 
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the valuable colleclioiia in the TarioiM dlepwt- 
ments of art and acience with which this house 
waa embellished. A capital collects of oM 
pictures, by the best masters, occupied the long 
gallery. The library was extensive, and comtuiwd 
a well arranged assemblage of the works <^ the 
most celebrated authors of every age, and in every 
language. 

They were next shown a cabinet^ contaimii|[ a 
viduable assortment of ancient coins ami medab: 
after which they visited the laboratory: for it 
appeared that the deceased possessed a thorough 
knowledge of chemistry; and had himself nnde 
some ingenious discoveries in that interesting 
science. Another room was devoted to meehaB»> 
ism; and exhibited models of many of the- mott 
useful and ingenious machines of modem asrei^ 
tion, some of them displaying improvements «€hui 
own. Last of all, ascending to the^ highest story, 
they reached the observatory, which was funuohed 
with its appropriate apparatus^ and contained) the 
largest telescope these children had ever sees. 
The gentleman, it was said, frequently passed 
whole nights in this place ; astronomy wa» his 
favorite study .< — For all these things were not 
collected by him (as is frequently the case ui^^e 
houses of the rich) as mere appendages to wealtilL 
The curiosities of science, art, and literature, 
are commonly enough to be seen in the possession 
pf persons of trifling imd vuI^^set miinds, whiattjf 
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incapable of deriving any other gratification from 
them than as articles of show, and who value them 
merely as thej do the other expensive ornaments 
o£ their dwellings. But, in this instance, they 
were possessed by a man of taste and science; 
who derived genuine pleasure from the pursuits 
in which he was engaged ; and who was therefore, 
so far, happy, useful, and respectable. When 
the party descended to the lower part of the house, 
they found it filled with company, and the great 
hall exhibited a scene of noise, bustle, and con- 
fusion. The auctioneer was, at that nK>ment, 
expatiating on the value of an article before him, 
which some were cautiously examining: others 
were marking their catalogues; each was intent 
on his own interests, and nothing was less thought 
of than he to whom all had so lately belonged. 

''Let us leave this noisy place, papa,^^ said 
Julia, — "it makes me melancholy." — They soon 
made their way through the crowd ; and leaving 
the mansion, their father lead them through a fine 
plantation to the outskirts of the park, where they 
soon discovered a little ivy-clad steeple^ embow^ 
ered in dark chestnut trees, surrounded by a few 
lowly graves, and adorned with one or two stately 
monuments. '^ Here," said the father, pointing: 
to one of these— *' lie the remains of this accom- 
plished person." 

"Now then, papa," said Riilip— " pray tell us,, 
though I partly guess, why you called such a*. 

10* 
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elever nuLn — a ibol," <<Beeause»" replied his 
father — '' of his whole existence, which he hnew 
woukl he endless, he apparently provided for no 
mere than the exceedinglj small fHroportiott of 
sixty-eight years. It is true that to raaJke these 
sixty-eight years pass {^easantly, he spared bo 
pains; and we will allow, that he so far succeeded^ 
as to enjoy, during that time^ more rational plea»* 
ure than most men who live only for this weiid^ 
Birt, granting this, is it not still the lowest degree 
of folly for a man to devote all the energies of 
his mind to securing the comfort and entertaimnent 
of so short a period, and to make no provision f(Nr 
an eternal existence? — There holies! all that he 
ever appeared to care for he has lost forever 
Those curious collections which he made with so 
much pains and cost — all those fruits of his palieiit 
and laborious studies, which we have been ad- 
miring, will, in a few hours, be disposed of and 
dispersed ; the cheerful mansion will be einpty and 
deserted: other inhabitants will occupy it: in a 
few years his name will be no more remembered ! 
so that the only thing that was of any real conse- 
quence to him, is that which, it is greatly to be 
feared, he totally neglected. 

'* But the extremity of his folly was this:— 4liat 
this change which he has undergone, this loss of 
all that he valued, was what he was well aware 
must, somewhere about this time, befall him. He 
t^new, as well as all other men, that he must die. 
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He knew, too, that the great Creator, whose works 
he spent his life in investigating and admiring, 
had, by an express revelation, informed him, in 
common with others, of the only way of securing 
everlasting life and happiness. Of these things 
he could not be ignorant: nor did I ever under- 
stand that he professed to doubt them: yet, strange 
to say, that divine volume stood unopened on his 
shelves. It is said this unhappy man rarely read 
the Bible! — That he, .who could spend whole 
nights in gazing on the heavens, bent not his knee 
to the Former of them all. That while so plente- 
ously partaking the bounties of His providence, 
he never (unless with the utmost formality) ac- 
knowledged his obligation; or appeared to feel 
his dependence. Even of late> when he knew he 
must be drawing towards the close of life, he 
appeared to engage, with as much avidity as ever, 
in his favorite pursuits : though he loved conver- 
sation, and delighted to discourse on other sub- 
jects, yet he was never known to talk about the 
life to come, upon which he was so soon to enter. 
Thus he deliberately chose to enjoy these few 
poor yeara, and to neglect his concerns for im- 
mortality. Now, if this clever man had purposely 
set fire to his beautiful house, and had calmly 
seen all his valuable collections consumed by 
the flames,' every body would have exclaimed — 
" What a fool!" — ^As it was, he was extolled and 
applauded by most men, although guilty of incom- 
parably greater madness than this. 
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" Children, endeavor to conceive (though it is 
impossible you should fully comprehend it) the 
tremendous folly of neglecting a book which God 
has sent us to read ! It is only because it is so 
very common for men to disregard their Bibles, 
that we are not more struck with the strange ab- 
surdity of it. This gentleman was particularly 
admired for the universality of his talents: and, it 
was always spoken to his praise, that, while so 
much engaged in scientific pursuits, he attended 
equally to the elegances and refinements of life; 
he was as cheerful a companion, and as finished a 
gentleman, as he was a sound philosopher. But, 
alas ! how very far, it is to be feared, he was 
from being universally sagacious ! — ^how very par- 
tial and limited even was his cleverness! He not 
only knew that in a few years he must die, but, in 
some ways, he deliberately prepared for the event. 
He made his will: he gave particular directions 
as to what should take place after his decease ; he 
even caused this vault to be built, lefl directions 
for his funeral, and wrote an inscription for his 
monument. So that, you see, he left nothii^ un- 
done but that one thing, which, alone, was of real 
consequence to him. This poor clever fool had 
no forethought, made no provision for his soul ! 

*' I have been told, that the last thing that occu- 
pied his attention was an improved method of 
raising pine-apples. By a great deal of thought 
and ingenuity, he succeeded in raising them some 
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weeks earlier, and of a finer sort than any that 
were grown in the neighborhood. Yes, children 
— here was a man of nearly seventy, really inter- 
ested about pine-apples, while the great business 
of his eternal welfare was still unatten,ded to! A 
party of friends was invited to dine with hira, in 
order to partake of this rich dessert ; but, on the 
eve of this intended entertainment, it was said to 
him,— '* This night thy soul shall be required of 
thee." He was found the next morning dead in 
his bed; and now, whose are those things that he 
possessed? 

Julia. Oh, papa! 

Father. Now, children, let us leave this mel- 
ancholy spot; remembering that whether or not 
our fears of this individual are well founded, we 
are but too well assured that the world abounds 
with men and women, who, if not as clever, are 
quite as foolish as we have supposed him to have 
been. Let it be our chief concern that we may 
not be of the number. But never, never, till that 
day, when this sepulchre shall be torn open by the 
voice of the archangel, will any human mind be 
fully able to comprehend the dreadful difference 
between a plain wise man, and a clever fool. 
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REVELATION XIV. 13. 

*< I heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me, Wrtta, Bleaaed an the 

dead which die in the Lord." 

But is it not a dismal thing to die ? — to leave 
this busy and beautiful world — to close the eyes 
forever on all the engaging objects that surround 
us — to forsake the pleasing and. interesting pur- 
suits of life — to have done forever with its plea- 
sures, to break off from every favorite scheme, 
and all our agreeable recreations— K^an all this be 
otherwise than painful ? And still more so is the 
thought of leaving the endeared circle of our 
friends; to see those faces no more that are so 
familiar and so much beloved; no more to make 
one of the domestic band of which we have long 
formed an animated part: for our voice to be heard 
no more in the lively discourse ; our smile never 
again to enliven the social intercourse! and even 
this is not all: to die is not merely to be absent 
(as we may frequently have been) at a distant 
place, from whence we could still hold some inter- 
course with those we love: but it is to go forever 
whence we cannot either return to, or maintain 
any connexion with them. Besides, whither is it 
to go ? Is it not to the cold grave ? This body 
which has been nourished and cherished with so 
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much care and tenderness, to which so much cost 
and pains have been devoted to make it comfort- 
able and agreeable; which has been, perhaps, 
tenderly screened from every blast — >this body 
must lie and perish in the comfortless tomb ! This 
it is to die : — thus death is naturally regarded by 
us: — no wonder then that it is an event so univer- 
sally dreaded and so carefully avoided. All ages 
naturally shrink from death, from the youngest 
child that is capable of any reflection, to the old 
man who has arrived at the utmost verge of life. 
All ranks fear it: the poor, who have so little to 
attach them to life; as well as the rich, whose 
treasure lies in this world; the servant and the 
slave, as much almost as their master, — the sav- 
age as well as the civilized. This then is the cry 
from earth. 

Now let us hear the voice from heaven: ''Bles- 
sed are the dead;" What a strange difference 

is this! In what an opposite light do these parties 
view the same circumstance! Let us inquire 
which of them is best qualified to judge of it; and 
whether this view of the subject is likely to be 
correct. 

Observe then, that this voice was not that of 
some pious minister, by whom we may frequently 
have heard the blessedness of the saints in heaven 
asserted ; nor was it the voice of mourning rela- 
tives, consoling themselves with this consideration 
for the loss of some dear friend. Nor was it the 
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voice of the Scriptures only, aHhough by 4hein 
we now hear this truth declared. Nor was it the 
voice of some lost soul ; who from the regions of 
misery and despair, might lifl up his eyes and 
behold afar off the blessed society of heaven. 
These voices indeed, would be impressive, and 
we might justly give credit to any of them. But 
this voice came with still greater authority than 
any of these: — ^it came from Heaven. .Perhaps it 
was not even the voice of an angel; but «aight^ 
spoken by one of those very blessed ones who 
had died in the Lord. However this might be, it 
proceeded from some one of the inhabitants of 
the place where the spirits of the just abide, and 
who was therefore well qualified to judge of the 
state in which they exist. While this voice spoke, 
the light and glory of heaven itself shone upon 
the speaker. How impossible would it have <been 
to impress that heavenly orator with an idea that 
there was anything gloomy or lamentable in the 
death of good men, while on the one band he 
looked down upon this dark and sorrowful world, 
whence they came out of great tribulation-; and 
while on the other he beheld the glories of Para- 
dise, and stood in full view of those heavenly 
mansions which the Lord has prepared for his 
saints. Amid that *' innumerable company of 
angels and of the spirits of just men made per- 
fect" — partaking of that fulness of joy, of thotte 
rivers of pleasures, which flow through the oele»- 
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tial regions, how must he pitj the darkness and 
unbelief of those who '' start and shrink and fear 
to laanch away," into life and happiness. 

Thus then, when we consider from whence the 
voice proceeded, we must needs give the fullest 
credit to its testimony. If a friend who had emi- 
grated to a foreign country, for which we intended 
shortly to sail, were to write a very favorable ac- 
count of it, and to assure us of its pleasantness 
and fertility, we should not only credit the de- 
scription, but with increased impatience hasten 
our departure, and rejoice in the prospect of 
'arriving there. Why then should not this faithflil 
assurance from one who inhabits that heavenly 
country produce the same effect ? Let us believe 
that it is, indeed, a blessed thing to die; that 
death will not only deliver us from the pains and 
sufierings of the present lifb, but that all the 
accunmlated pleasures and advantages of this 
world are not to be compared with the glory that 
shall follow. 

Let not young persons think this subject inappli- 
cable to them. iPor, not to hiention the uncertain- 
ty of life at every age, it is of the highest impor- 
tance to be early iinpressed with just ideas of 
death and futurity : that it may become a subject 
of familiar and agt'eea'fole reflection, rather than 
of dread and terror. It is common to sigh and 
say, "We must die:" but this is not the proper 
lai^age and feeling respecting that great change, 
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And if we were early aocusloined to «[weU upon 
those descriptions of the heavenlj world, ajid those 
assurances of the blessedness of the gaiato in 
Ught with which the Scriptures abound, it would 
become an object of actual desire. Instead of 
thinking of heaven as a mere refuge from hell 
(which it is to be feared is too coimnonlj the 
case, even with those who know better) we should, 
like the apostle, have a degire to depart, and to 
aschange this imperfect state for that uachaag- 
iiig felicity. 

It may be thought we have forgottea one im- 
portant part, of our text, from which it might ap- 
pear that this comfortable information is ad^lress- 
ed only to such as are there described. — But no : 
although it is true, that of all the dead, they oaljf 
iure blessed '* who die in the Lord," yet this assu? 
ranee is made to all the living, to allure thea to 
come to the Lord, that they also may partake 
of this blessedness, — Observe, the voice which 
the apostle heard from heaven, said unto him, 
** Write;** and surely it was to be written in order 
that all might read, and be profited, and stinnikk 
ted by this most interesting intelligence. Those 
therefore who have reason to fear that they have 
never yet given themselves to God, instead of 
■passing over such passages as these, as though 
they had no concern in them, should, on the con- 
trary, read and study them as that which was com- 
manded to be written for their special use. Am 
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the poor prodigal was induced to arise and set off 
komewards, in consequence of reflecting upon tkHj 
abundant ]»t>Ti8ioiis of his father's house; so nm^ 
sinners, young and old, be allured to set their 
faces Zionr»ward, by contemplating the blessedi 
state of the inhabitants of that heavenly city. And 
O, how much encouragement have they to do so I 
The gladness of the news of salvation consists tA 
this— Tliat all this inconceivable felicity is attains 
able by every one who hears of it. There is no 
obstacle; — all are invited; — ^the gay, the worldly, 
those who are far from righteousness; if they da 
but ^' ask, shall receive ; if they knock, the door of 
this happiness will he opened to them." And they 
know who has said, *' I an the door; by me t£ 
muf man enter, he shall go in and out and flnd 
pasture.'* It is true there is hut one way tcr 
heaven: but there is no need of any other; be- 
cause this one way is safe, easy, and open to every 
passenger. Our Lord Jesus Christ himself pro- 
claims, without any limitation, ** Verily, verily, 
he that belie veth on me hath everlasting life.'' 
This is good news indeed ! But if the contempla-^ 
tion of this endless happiness, if the sound of these 
encouraging invitations should fail to induce any 
to seek it, let such hear the terrors of the LorA. 
Let them remember that the dead who die wiihaut 
the Lord, are cursed. For, as we see in the eoi»»^ 
text, ''they have no rest day nor night, but the 
smoke of their torment asQendeth up Ibrever and 
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Those who have lost some dear friend, of whom 
there is good reason to believe that they died in 
the Lord, may hear themselves addressed par- 
ticularly by the voice of our text^ Were they 
permitted, they would surely corroborate this tes- 
timony; and say to their mourning rekitions — ^* It 
is true ; — the dead that die in the Lord are -bless^ 
ed indeed!'' But let us not suppose that a super- 
natural proof of the reality of that blessedness is 
necessary to our firmly believing it; nor thai 
such an interposition would, of itself, be sufficient 
to overcome our reluctance and indisposition to 
spiritual things: for '* if we believe not Moses and 
the prophets, Jesus and his apostles, if we are not 
affected by the impressive declarations of the 
word of God, neither should we be persuaded 
though one were to address us from Uie dead/' 



XVI. 

THE HOPEFUL ONE. 

A GOOD minister having occasion to call upon a 
gentleman in a neighboring town, was introduced 
to bis family circle; which consisted of several 
young people of various ages, from ten or twelve 
to eighteen and twenty. The bloom and sprightt 
liness of youth graced their copntenances; andiMi 
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th(B straoiger's eye glanced round 1^ liveljr party; 
a glow o^ benevolence wanned his heart. Ihirin|^ 
his idsit he had an opportunity to make some ob« 
senrtttion on the manners and engagements oT 
these joung persons. 

One of the elder ladies amused him, for a time^ 
by playing, which nAie did with much taste and 
skill; she was considered, indeed, to excel; and 
it was evident she had devoted much tinie and 
pains to this pleasing accomplishment. Two 
younger sisters were occupied in working muslin, 
on which they appeared intently engaged: of the 
excellence of the work their visiter was no great 
judge; but he observed their dexterous fingers 
were rapidly producing a very rich and elegant 
effect: he remarked, too, the interest they ap« 
peared to take in their employment. The eldest 
son, a fine youth of eighteen, talked a great deal: 
sometimes rattling with his sisters ; sometimes 
giving his opinion on what was passing with an 
energy and decision that occasionally tempted 
the stranger to smile. Any question on which his 
father hesitated, he would settle instantaneously, 
with a rapidity and posit iveness which leill no 
room for further discussion. There appeared, 
however, an agreeable openness in his temper ; 
bttt it was a pity that he disguised and disfigured 
bin naturally agreeable manner by a certain daak 
and spirii ! and by the frequent use of cami phrase^ 
wUoh^ though easily acquired by every hlockhend 
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who liears them, are yet sometimes employed by 
young men of sense who are weak enough to 
adopt them ; with a view, it should seem, ta show 
that they are men of the world. He- seemed es- 
pecially anxious to impress every one with this 
idea just now ; and to form a contrast between his 
own dashing air and the plain dress and simple 
nuumers of their guest. Once he cut short a more 
important topic by abruptly inquiring of their visi- 
ter if he played chess ^ declaring that it was " an 
excellent game ;-^wondering he had never given 
his attention to it— ^for that, positively, it was an 
excellent game." Then again, holding out his 
cup of tea, with an air, to the servant, he sent it 
back to his sister, declaring that ^' it was not^ea, 
and that he could not take it.'^ And yet (though 
nobody would have guessed it just then) thi» youth 
wa» not destitute of sense and intelligence. He 
had not, however, sagacity enough to discover, 
that beneath the plain appearance of the stranger, 
there was concealed a keen discernment of char- 
acter ; and the real knowledge of men and things, 
instead of the mere affectation of it. Still less 
did he suspect, that his own silly, artificial man- 
ner was at that time the subject of his smiling 
observation. 

But there was one of the party who, while he 
did and said nothing to attract it, yet excited the 
minister's attention more than any of the rest. 
This was a lad of about fifteen : he was rather less 
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blootmiog than the other young folks ; but his look 
waa not less cheerful, while it was more interest- 
ing than any of theirs. He spoke less than the 
others, and with more modesty ; and what he did 
say was more to the purpose. He appeared to 
listen attentively to the minister's conversation. 

*' You have an interesting family, sir," said he 
to the father, when they were for a moment left 
alone; *' I hope they are great comforts to you." 
" Sir," replied he, " my children are, I believe, 
much like other young people ; I have no particu- 
lar occasion to complain of them. But, sir, I 
have great comfort in one of my children : did you 
see that boy, £dward ?^'-^the tears came into the 
father's eyea as he spoke.-r-^** That boy has ap- 
peared to fear God from his childhood; he has 
long been in the habit of private prayer ; he loves 
serious conversation when we are alone : and his 
general temper and con^duct show that his piety is 
genuine. Yea, thank Grod, I have one hopeful 
chUd.'^ 

The conversation which was here interrupted, 
left a painful impression on the mind of the good 
minister. The gaiety of the young people, which 
at. first amused him, now gave him uneasiness. 
The words ''one hopeful child,** dwelt upon his 
mind. "What? only one," thought he, ** of this 
interesting group that fears God! only one that is 
concerned about salvation, and that is prepared 
to die!" 
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While these thoughts were passing in ham 
the jouthful party continued laughing, and talk* 
ing, and joking: they were eager and animated 
in all they said and did; and frequently spoke of 
things that were of no importance-^-the most con- 
temptible trifles, with a degree of earnestness, 
which they would have pronounced to be eanting, 
hypocritical, or, at least, quite oTerdone, if the 
subject had been any thing connected with their 
immortal destiny. 

Poor young people! — But we must now leave 
them and the good minister, who is probably think* 
ing of some way, that would be deemed least o^ 
fensive , of introducing useful conversation. Read- 
er, we have invited you to this domestic party, only 
with a view to your own improvement. Do yoo 
wonder where the family lives^ and what is their 
name ? Rather look around amongst the fannlies 
of your friends and neighbors; but especiatty 
look into your awn, and see if the description will 
not suit many that you know. Alas! this isiM^ 
singular in^ance. — Observe the trains of young 
people who fill the pews of our places of wor^ip: 
behold the gay attire, the wandering eye, the it* 
reverent deportment ; — listen to their discourse as 
they issue from the place; or follow them home; 
enter one dwelling after another: hear the remarks 
that are made upon the dress, and other unimpor» 
tant concerns of those they have seen: listen to 
their criticisvM upon what they have heard; and 
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mark their proTailing levity; scarcely checked l>y 
the restraining eye of anxious and disappointed 
parents; who, sabbath after sabbath, watch in vain 
to see if the good seed has taken root in the hearts 
of any of them. Remark the eagerness that is 
evinced about the showy accomplishments and van- 
ities of life. Observe all this, and say, if there 
was any thing rare or singular in the description 
of this family? Alas! in some cases, would not 
the singularity of such an account consist in this, 
that there was one hopeful child in the family! 
How many, even of pious parents, have not this 
consolation;— ^not one hopeful child! 

What a melancholy, what a strange state of 
things was implied in the account the father of this 
family gave of his children, when he said, that 
they were "much like the generality of young 
people! " In other words, that the generality of 
young people are thoughtless about £ternitt— - 
onconcemed for the salvation of their souls! 

Reader, you are a member of some family: you 
have brothers and sisters. It may be that some 
of them are seriously disposed, while others are 
thoughtless and indifferent. To which party do 
you belong ? Are you one of the many, or one of 
theyet^? Does a peaceful conscience allow you 
humbly to answer, that you hope you may be num- 
bered with the latter, that you have chosen the 
narrow way; that you have joined the small, the 
haf^y company that are walking therein ? — >Gro oh 
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then, rejoicing ; — but take heed leai jou fall. Al 
present you are ignorant of Satan's devices ; you 
have not yet discovered half the deceitfuloess of 
sin ; and it is only by prayer, and watchfulness, 
and deep humility, that you can hope to avoid 
these snares. Especially guard against a spirit 
of pride, and a feeling of superiority towards those 
of your companions who are not walking with yoiL 
There is much danger here to persons who are 
seriously disposed. But remember it is only by 
a spirit directly opposite to this — ^by humbleness 
of mind and of behavior, by gentleness^ by afieo- 
tion, and by an unpretending deportment, that you 
can satisfy either yourself or others of the reality 
of your profession, or engage any to come evet to 
your company. 

But reader, is it far otherwise with you ? Are 
you among the thoughtless ones ? are you still in 
the broad road ? still endeavoring to stifle the 
voice of conscience, and to put away the tlMMi^^ 
of death ? Are you at least resolving to eop>y 
the world exclusively during the years of youth I 
Then, be assured, that whatever agreeable quali- 
ties you may possess, or whatever specious argu- 
ments you may use to satisfy your mind, you are 
an unhappy, a pitiable individual. You are a 
being upon whom wise and good men look with 
anxiety and sorrow; upon whom angels must look 
with surprise and pity; upon whom God looks 
with displeasure: upon whom none but devils can 
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look with complacency. It may be, indeed, that 
you are possessed of so many agreeable accom- 
pliohments, and bave maimers and tempers so 
pleasing, that you may congratulate yourself upon 
the admiration and regard of those around you. 
But consider, how much of their approbation de- 
pends upon their seeing only what is external. 
Look within — search the inmost recesses of your 
heart ; behold in that chamber of imagery the 
rasiity, the love of admiration, the evil thoughts, 
the high thoughts that exalt themselves against 
the knowledge of God — and ask if you are author- 
ized to feel 86^ complacency, or if you deserve 
the esteem of which you boast. 

In order to form some excuse for your neglect 
of religion, are you fond of detecting errors and 
inconsistencies in the lives of those who profess 
it ? are you more gratified, or at least more amus- 
ed, to discover faults in good men, than you are 
grieved or shocked at the crimes of bad men ? 
Wkat does this prove, but that you are an enemy 
to Ciod ? Consider that, for a moment. What- 
ever mistakes you may imagine religious people 
often make, however you may suppose they some- 
times deceive themselves, be assured you are 
making the worst and the most absurd mistake that 
it is possible for a rational being to fall into ; even 
that of neglecting the only important thing : and 
you are deceiving yourself more grossly than they 
can possibly do, by imagining that you are wise 
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when jou are foolish, happy when jou are mise- 
rable. 

Now what an unspeakable happiness it would 
be, if this moment's recollection should lead jou to 
some such reflections as these.— »" Yes, I am one 
of the thoughtless ones of this familj ; I hate 
hitherto neglected religion; I even dislike it; I 
endeavor to be happy without it ; yet this cannot 
be even here, and what would it be hereafter? 
Unless my heart is changed I must perish ; and I 
may never be more willing than I now am : be- 
sides, I may not have opportunity in futiire. What 
then hinders me, even me from being a Christian? 
— There are difficulties ; but how many have over- 
come them! Why should not /? will not God 
open if I knock ? shall not /also receive if I ask? 
especially if I ask for what he commands me to 
pray for, and what he has promised to bestow. — 
I will arise, and go to my Father." 

But some who have read this question may feel at 
a loss how to answer it. They know, indeed, that 
they are not yet what they ought to be; yet they 
have some desires, and have made some efforts. 
At least, they are sure that they do not scoff at 
religion, or at religious people : on the contrary, 
they respect them and wish to be like them; they 
read; sometimes they pray; and they tremble at 
the thought of not becoming one day, decidedly 
religious : but at present, they are continually 
yielding to temptation, and cannot yet tear them- 
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seWes from the love of the world. This is the 
state of many young persons : reader, is it yours? 
What then can be said to you? So many of those 
who have, at last, cast off all fear of God, and 
who are now, it is to be feared, beyond the reach 
of mercy, have in early life felt just the same, and 
iaUuded bs well as you, that we dare not encour«ge 
yoa with hopes of present safety. But why re- 
main in this uncomfortable and dangerous state ? 
That it is oomfbrtless you feel : you know that 
you are no better prepared to die than your more 
thoughtless companions. Why then, will you not 
at once exchange this dreary bondage for happy 
liberty— 4hese gloomy fears for joyful hopes — ^this 
constaiit uneasiness for perfect peace? Your 
faint, inconstant prayers are a burden and a 
ttuAi; but pray fervently and regulady, and they 
will become a delightful employment. — ^Delay no 
longer: you will gain nothing by waiting, but in- 
creased difficulty and greater danger. Resolve, 
then, to be the kop^kd one : and to gladden the 
heaits of your parents and Christian friends by a 
jMtmipt decision : lest, like so many, you go on 
hesitating till you become finally hardened by 
the deceitfiilness of sin. 

VOL. 11. 12 
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JOHN XI. 21. 
'< Lord, If thou hadst been here J' 

Some time ago, it happened, in a certain city, 
that the tranquillity of the inhabitants was disturb^ 
ed by the sudden collection of a great concourse 
of people. Nothing excites more curiosity than 
such a circumstance : and so it was now. Persons 
of all descriptions ran out of their houses, or stood 
at their doors, to inquire the cause, and to see the 
approaching multitude. We may imagine, in one 
of the principal streets, the eager spectators awaits 
ing the gradual advancing of the crowd. At first 
they heard only the distant murmur; but now the 
sound of a multitude of steps, and of innumerable 
voices, are distinctly heard. It comes nearer 
and nearer; now it has entered their street; and 
the foremost in the concourse are visible. The 
gazers look on with a mixed feeling of curiosity 
and alarm; multitudes appear; the street fills from 
side to side; and now they distinguish something 
like standards, waving above the heads of the 
people. These, which appear to be green branch- 
es, are borne in triumph by the exulting throng. 
For they soon perceive that this is no tumultuous 
assembly; it is a peaceable procession. The 
shouting of many voices is heard; but they seem 
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to be singing a triumphal chorus. At length the 
spectators distinguish a part where the crowd is 
thickest, and where the green boughs seem to con- 
centrate; to this part every eye is directed; and 
each spectator waits anxiously till it arrives op- 
posite his own dwelling : it is then that they dis- 
cern, among the moving branches, the form of one 
raised a little above the crowd; all are eager to 
catch a glimpse of Him; His aspect is dignified 
and serene : His attire is simple : He looks mildly 
on the surrounding multitude: everyone inquires, 
saying, ** Who is this?" — and the multitude say 
— " This is Jesus." 

Reader, if you had been there, what would you 
have felt? would you not earnestly have desired 
that the procession might stop, if but for one mo- 
ment, before your door, that you might have had a 
more distinct view? and what if Jesus had turned 
and looked upon you ? could you have borne that 
look ? There were many young ones, like yourself, 
who saw that sight: many of the young daughters 
of Jerusalem who joined in that chorus. It was, 
you recollect, children who strewed branches in 
the way, and cried ** Hosanna in the highest:*' 
suppose you had been one of those children! But 
this, you say, was impossible; these events hap- 
pened many hundred years ago, and in a place 
far distant from England. And yet may it not be 
useful to endeavor to realize the scene for a mo- 
ment; and to inquire what would have been your 
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sensations, or what thej would now be, if Jesw 
himself were to pass by. Especially as in this 
case, the circumstances of time and place make 
little essential alteration, because, '' Jesua Christ 
is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever;" and 
it is He who says '^ I am with you always." 

*' Jesus is gone above the skies. 
Where our weak senses readi him not;" 

and because we cannot now behold him with our 
mortal eyes, how apt we are to forget his presence 
with us! Ask yourself, .reader, how you would 
wish to have been employed : what you would 
have chosen as the subject of your thoughts, on 
such an occasion: — Would you not have shrunk 
&om his view, had they been occupied as they 
frequently now are? Which of all the vanities 
that engross your heart and your time would you 
have chosen to expose to the eye of Jesus ? Do 
you reply, ^' Lord if thou hadsi been there, I should 
have taken care to be suitably engaged ?" Remenv- 
ber then that He is passing by; His eye is upon 
you; ** there is not a word in your tongue, nor a 
thought in your heart, but lo, he knoweth it 
altogether." 

During the Saviour's visible abode on earth, 
there were many private companies which he hon- 
ored with his presence. When he was bidden to 
a feast he condescended to go ; not for his own 
QQtertainment, but that he might *' be about hia 
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Father's business." Now, might it not have m 
good effect y sometimes, when we are in company, 
to say to ourselves, ^' Suppose we had lived in 
those days', and that the Lord Jesus was one of 
this party; — ^what diflference would it make in my 
feelings, in my behavior, in my conversation? 
what difference should I have made in my dress, 
if He had been invited to-day? should I not then 
have remembered some of the apostle's hints about 
** gold and pearls and costly array ?'* should I not 
at least, have been careful to be clothed in inodesi 
apparel.^ Say not in your heart, " Lord, if thou 
hadst been here, I should have acted, spoken, and 
dressed differently, for does He not still know 
" our down sitting and up rising ;" does He not 
" compass our path;" is He not ** acquainted 
with all our ways ?" yes, wherever we are. His 
holy eye beholds every impropriety of dress and 
of demeanor; should not this be some check? 

It is recorded by the evangelist, that once, '' as 
Jesus entered into the city he hungered:" and this 
was no solitary instance. O reader! if you had 
lived then, and if He had passed your door, and if 
He would but have accepted such refreshments 
as you could have offered him, how happy, how 
highly honored would you have thought yourself F 
There are' few indeed, however lightly they may, 
in fact, esteem the Saviour, but would gladly offer 
Him such hospitality, if the opportunity were now 
presented. Well, the opportunity is presentedjk. 

12* 
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There were manj women in those daya^ who 
^'ministered to Him of their substance;" and 
^ere are man/ men and Women in these days who 
do the same. We have his own word for this;-^ 
** inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the 
(east of these, ye have done it unto me ;" and '* the 
poor ye have always with you." What an honor 
does Christ put upon us, in allowing us still to 
minister to Him! If any one then should say, 
*^ Lard, if thou hadst been here, how happy should 
we have been to make an entertainment for thee, 
and to give thee the best that our table affords! " 
let them try their sincerity by this test: let them 
inquire, Do we feed the Lord's poor? is it our 
pleasure and business to minister to the necessi^ 
ties of the saints ? if not, they may be assured that 
Jesus would not value their officious attentions to 
Himself: for if they really loved Him they woidd 
''keep his commandments." 

But, reader, when Jesus hungered, would yon^ 
had He passed your door, willingly have parted 
with any luxury, any superfluous article of dreas^ 
to procure him refreshment? — Then assuredly 
you will also be willing to deny yourself such 
things now, that you may have something to give 
to His members ; and if you do so, this is your 
reward, that you ** do it unto Him," 

These thoughts are applicable when we are in 
eircumstances that need His special help. Are 
^ siek, or are any dear to us in danger? let ui 
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not say, *' Lord, ^ thou hckdst been here, I, or mj 
friends, should not die ; " for behold, the power of 
the Lord is still present to heal: it is He who 
giyes to the physician his skill, and to means 
efficacy; and when he withholds it, it is because 
" it seems good in his sight." 

But the recollection of the Saviour's constant 
presence, is never so consolatory as when we feel 
our need of a spiritual physician. Young reader, 
are yon ever concerned about the welfare of your 
soul? do you ever feel your need of a Saviour, 
but doubt whether He will hear you? do you feel 
uncertain where to seek Him? did you ever ex* 
claim, ^* Lord, tfthou hadst been here, I would havq 
come to thee like the poor leper, and have said, 
If thou wilt, thou canst make me clean?" O then, 
no longer say in thine heart, '^ Who shall ascend 
into heaven to bring Christ from above?" seeing 
He is ever nigh thee ; and if thou wilt but come to 
Him, and believe in thine heart, and hear the 
word that He whispers there, ''thou shalt be 
saved." 

Then how gladly will you join the triumphal 
chorus with those children of old, saying, '* Bles- 
sed is the Son of David ! Hosanna in the highest ! 

** Not with our mortal eyes 
Have vre beheld the Lord ; 
Yet we rejoice tn liear bis name. 
And lu%'e bim in bis word.** 
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PLALM CXIX. 67. 
" Before I wa» afflicted I went astray." 

There are few subjects less likely to interest 
the minds of the young than that of affliction. It 
is a thing which, generally speaking, they know 
only by description. They are therefore ill quali- 
fied to sympathize in the trials of others; nor are 
they prone to anticipate trouble for themselres. 
Very young persons, with but few exceptions, 
have beheld the world only as a scene of enjoy- 
ment! to them the past appears all sunshine, and 
the future seems glittering with hope and joy. 
The word affliction is scarcely understood: They 
are aware that some persons meet with misfpr- 
tunes; but these, by their sagacity and fore- 
thought they hope to avoid. They see that others 
are afflicted with painful diseases: but the vigor 
and bloom of their youth leads them to imagine 
that they have no such calamities to dread. And 
when they hear it asserted, from authority they 
cannot contradict, that " man is born to trouble,'* 
and that, ** in this world we must have tribulation," 
they flatter themselves that their portion of it will 
not arrive until a time when the chief enjoyments 
of life must necessarily cease; a time when they 
fancy they shall have tw great objection to being 
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afflicted; especially, accordiag to the general and 
unrealizing ideas they attach to the word. It is 
not needful to use arguments in order to dispel 
these illusions. The first approach of real suffer- 
ing, in whatever form it may appear, will do more 
than -a series of the most elaborate discourses to 
inform them of the reality, the nature, the use, 
the painfulness, and the impossibility of escaping 
— affliction. 

In the meantime we hope to justify our choice 
of a subject which may have been thought unsuit* 
able, by directing our attention principally to the 
jirU word of the text. When the Psalmist says, 
*^hrfare I was afflicted I went astray," he refers 
ta that period of life, and to those circumstances, 
in which most young persons are placed; to whom, 
therefore, these words must be singularly appro- 
priate. 

There was a time then, it appears, when David 
knew nothing of affliction. While he was yet a 
stripling, fair and ruddy, keeping those few sheep 
in the wilderness, the world appeared to him as 
sraiiing and agreeable as it may do to the reader. 
He would have been surprised could he then have 
read as his own, such language as bitter experi- 
ence afterwards wrung from him, while he was 
yet a stranger to the tyranny of a patron, the in- 
gratitude of friends, the malice of enemies, the 
harshness of relations, the rebellion of children, 
the disaffection of subjects; to domestic calanuK 
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ties, and public cares: he did not, certainly, an- 
ticipate his declension from the good ways of 
God : nor had he yet discovered that earthly hap- 
piness IS, itself, unsatisfying; which would proba- 
bly have surprised him more than the rest. David 
possessed a lively and fertile imagination: and 
while leading a pastoral life, he was doubtless 
alive to the beauties of nature ; and his enthusiasm 
was kindled amid the splendors of distant worlds. 
Probably with a mind elevated and excited by such 
contemplations, he was not aware how little the 
feelings of genuine devotion mingled with these 
intellectual enjoyments, — and would have been 
astonished to know that in after years, when bet- 
ter acquainted with himself and with God, he 
should be compelled to exclaim, ** My soul cleav- 
eth to the dust." 

But when, with the sanguine feelings of youth, 
the world in its more captivating forms began to 
invite his regard j — when in the sunshine of royal 
favor, and under the secret consciousness of 
being himself the subject of high predictions, he 
would have thought it strange, could he have 
foreseen that he should ever make those sad ex- 
clamations; *' I am afflicted very much; — sorrow 
and anguish have taken hold upon me: — I found 
trouble and sorrow!" 

But when in addition to the splendors of a 
court, the honors of a favorite, the fascinations 
af society — iwhen in addition to all thisjj the b^ 
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i¥itching voice of fame first surprised him: — ^when 
the gratifying chorus of Saul his thousands, and 
David his ten thousands," reached his ears-^ 
could he then have believed that he should ever 
be tempted to say, even in his haste, '' all men 
are liars! " Had this been foreseen he would 
have thought he was destined to be one of the 
most unfortunate of men. Whereas he was only 
destined, like other persons, to know the world, 
mankind, and himself. 

It seems, howbver, that a considerable portion 
of David's early life had passed before he was af- 
flicted : and as this is according to the most usual 
dispensations of Providence with us, it may be 
useful to inquire what efiect was produced upon 
him by this exemption from troubles. Of this the 
text fully informs us ; — ** before I was afflicted," 
he says, ** I went astray." Such an acknow- 
ledgment may, therefore, very properly, be im- 
proved by way of caution to all those who are at 
present in similar circumstances. JVW, reader, 
before you are afflicted, consider what imminent 
danger there is of your going astray. David, you 
see, did : although from his youth he was piously 
inclined, and of a devout and contemplative turn 
of mind. Certainly he was more thoughtful ihan 
many young persons appear to be : nor can we 
suppose that his youth was disgraced by any im- 
moralities; but yet, he went astray. The world 
appeared so engaging to him, society so enchant- 
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, friendship so sweet, that his heart chiiig to 
these things. He thought of God with revereace; 
hut he did not love Him sapremely; nor was he, 
at this time, deeply affected with the value of his 
soul, with tho excellence of religion : he did not 
then know, that *^ fulness of joy " is only to be 
experienced in the divine presence: and he proba- 
bly mistook some paltry streams of earthly hap- 
piness, for those '' rivers of pleasures," whieh he 
afterwards found flow only at the right hand of 
Grod. Yes, it was with David as it is with many 
other persons before they are afflicted — he loved 
the world too well to seek God supremely, and in 
emmesL 

How necessary then, it is for those who are yet 
rejoicing, in their youth, and have known no ad- 
versity, to inquire whether they are not going 
astray! and if conscience assures them that they 
are wandering far from God, let them be assur- 
ed that, if they continue to do so, one of these 
alternatives is inevitable ; — either He will visit 
them with some trial which will at once poison 
their present enjoyments, and, as it were, con^l 
them to seek a better portion; or they will be 
abandoned to earthly happiness, such as it is, 
and left to take their portion, here and hereafter, 
with the men of this world. Consider again, that 
to turn in heart to God, while the world is yet 
smiling, is far more pleasing to him, more honor- 
able, and a far more satisfactory test of sincerity, 
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than to delay to do '(»o ^11 its "etn^ojiasetHts iem 
tuitfadpftwn from "us. ft is «i mercy to be tcble at 
Imt to say, ** JVb« have I Icept thy word;" but far 
kappifer are they, Who having never yet been visit- 
ed virith severe affliction, and for whom this lift 
has ^till many charms, can yeft profess, '' Thoti 
ttt my portion, G Lord, in the land of the liv- 
iBg." O, Teader, do not thin*: to wait untrl Gcfd 
eeills you by the terrors of his Providence; this is 
tempting him indeed! Yotu know not how sud- 
den, nor how tremendous that voice may be ; nor 
emt you tell whether it will come in mercy <fc 
in judgment. Therefore, ** now is the accepted 
time;" now, before you are afflicted. 

But it does not always happen that childhood 
ittd youth are exempt from suffering: some are 
colled "to bear the yoke in their youth:" and the 
Scripture says, it is good to do so. There are 
those who have ^^ chosen rather to suffer affliction 
with the people of "God, than to enjoy the pleas- 
ures of sin for a season;" even for the season of 
yoiith. But as afflictions are not in themselves 
desirable, -let those who are the subjects of them 
seriously inquire whether it is good for them to 
have been -so visited. If trials do not produce the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness, the afflicted 
are, indeed, ** of all men most miserable." To be 
loaded with a painftil, diseased body, or to look 
artnmd on a friendless world, and yet to have 
•*«> consolation inOhrist," no good hope towards 
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Gttd, ibis s adveisi^ aBdeed!! IW 
g f gj^rmtA ijjut xSkaJatm aikaait a» 
tarm thf: iKwl £«m idcik a« Aiwe tbe iivi^ God. 
WlMm tfe dreaser fif t^ wintyM p i bai ^NgS^ 
arMOMl tlM; ■ ■fi Ml M tree, i&oi h^ was te viil 
«Dd $€€ i£ it would bear finnL Xlbn^ wiwm tko 
mfMiw are afforded, and m^em iadnnifaak aro 
ffiMced hy Proridence in advaotti^eaatt ciiiy 
0taiice«9 then the LcMd vaiu to see if dii^ uiprofe 
them: if not, d^ler Ikmt He will c«t ikcai dova. 
O, then^ whatever others do, ^^ if aa^ is ^j/bcki 
let him pray!" let him honsbly ay, -"'TWcMkast 
chantised me, and I was chastised: taom thoa ma 
and^ shall be turned." 

But some haire been afflicted, who ha^ia^ ciied 
to God in their distress. He heard their ciy and 
delivered them. The cloud is blown over; their 
sky Is again clear. How serioosfy dboiild snch 
inquire whether they can adopt the lai^;iiage of 
the text throughout — '' but maw I have kept thy 
word:" or have they forgotten their sorrows, their 
fears, and their resolutions: and the views they 
had when in trouble, of the Talue of their aoub ? 
Will they venture to wait the issue of another 
stroke ? Will they add to the anguish of a sec- 
ond trial the bitterness of not having improved 
the first ? Rather let them at once set themselves 
to rear the peaceable fmita o^ righteousness: — It 
may be they have begun t^ put forth the tender 
bud : — (tfterwardi, the apostle says, afflictions pro- 
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duce them. The actual time of trial is sometimes 
too oyerwhelming for much to be done; but now 
is the advantageous and hopeful season. O, let 
it not escape unimproved. 

These words are full of consolation to the a^ 
flicted ones who feel that sorrow is doing its kind 
office; who can already say, "It is good for me 
to be afflicted." Let them be comforted by the 
experience of David. He, like them, " before he 
was afflicted went astray;" and they, like him (if 
they do not suffer present impressions to die 
away) will have the unspeakable happiness of 
being able to add — " nmo have I kept thy word." 



XIX. 



PSALM CXIX. 73. 



** Tkf luuidf luiTe made me and fiiabioned me ; give me andentanding 
that I may learn tby commandments." 

"FoLLT," it is said, *' is bound up in the heart 
of a child;" and it is accordingly, a general com- 
plaint that their minds are so entirely engrossed 
by the toys and trifles of the age, that religious in- 
struction makes no abiding impression upon them. 
Iliere are indeed many pleasing exceptions; yet 
they are but excef^nil^fo the statement. In a 
sad majority of instaiMies this thoughtlessness and 
forgetflilness of God continue during the atin 
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oaoire: giddj seasoa of youth; and fix into world- 
UaesB, and final hardneas of heart in. the more 
advanced stages of maturity and old a^e. But 
that it is not alwSiys thus, there are naany happy 
instances to testify. 

A period at length arrives, not perhaps. till child-' 
hood is past, when the young person begins to 
reflect. He is suddenly struck with some of those 
considerations which had heretofore been urged 
in vain. He coBsiders that he must die; and yet 
that he must live forever: and although he has 
been told this from his infancy, yet it now strikes 
him with the force of a new idea^ He IojqJI^ round, 
too, upon the world, upon the universe that sur- 
rounds him, upon the works of nature, and es- 
pecially upon himself, with an inquiring eye. He 
wonders at his own existence; and feels desires 
and apprehensions that were unknowA to him be- 
fore. To such a state of mind the language of the 
text seems peculiarly suitable: ^^Thy handi htwe 
made me and fashioned me ; give me understandir^ 
tiuU I may learn thy commandmenis.^' And- well 
would it be if, instead of yielding to the doubts, 
and questionings, and vain speculations whioh so 
often encumber and bewilder the minds of thought- 
ful and intelligent young persons, they would at 
once enter into the spirit of the text, and adopt 
its comprehensive praj^P Mtk such means how 
much perplexity and oonfigHon, how much pride 
smd opposition, (low many ^.' high thoughts %\m^ 
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exalt themselyes against the knowledge of Grod/^ 
would be avoided! " The meek will He guide in 
judgment, and the meek will He teach his way." 

In these words, there is first an acknowledge- 
ment of the relation we bear to Grod as our Crea- 
tor, Thy hands have made me and fashtoned met 
But who, it may be asked, does not know and al- 
low this fact? there is not a child in any Christian 
country, nor scarcely among the heathen lands, 
but holds that truth in his creed. Yet this, like 
all other good truths, may be known and allowed 
without being felt, or in heart acknowledged. 
How many high-spirited young persons are there, 
who glorying in the grace, the strength, the agility 
of their frame, feel a proud independence even 
of Grod himself; who, at least, never think from 
whence all they are and all they have is derived f 
Now these words express feelings directly oppo- 
site to such a state of indifierence ; — ^the feelings 
of a mind alive to the recollection of being '' His 
workmanship;"— of a mind, perhaps, suddenly 
aroused from insensibility, to a sense of its rela- 
tion to the great Creator, Every power and fac- 
ulty of the body, its beauty, and all the exquisite 
coDtrivances which the human frame exhibits, are 
now surveyed with emotions of interest, admiration-, 
and gratitude. Such feelings are not natural to 
us, because we ^^^I^AMIm^ from our first estate.'* 
On the contrary, ^|RiUm to ourselves, '' we for-*^ 
get God;" '' He is^t in all our thoughts;" andi 
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all his beautiful and inagiaficent works fail ta 
impress us with any lively recollection of Him^ 
until His own Spirit removes the veil that is up* 
on our hearts. Then it is that we see Him in all 
that surrounds us, and acknowledge with humble 
thankfulne]98 that it is '^ He that made us and not 
we ourselves." We no longer talk with a he»- 
tlienish sort of admiration of the works of nature; 
we see them to be the works of Grod: we confess 
that '' in Him we live, and move, and have our 
being;" 

** T is on hU earth we stand or move. 
And *t is his air we breathe." 

♦* We are His workmanship." — ^What a thought 
is this ! when we raise our eyes to behold the 
light, when we listen to '* the sweet music of 
speech," or employ any of the powers or members 
of the body, we are reminded of the admirable 
skill that contrived them : and how much better 
would such a remembrance be, than those vain 
and self-complax5ent feelings which are too often 
excited by a contemplation of these gifts of our 
beneficent Maker; as though the merit and the 
skill were our own ! But when we " come to our* 
selves" — when our views become rectified, then, 
while we adore God as the Creator of our bodies, 
we desire also to subject omselves to Him as 
''the £ather of our spi|MHAtot we may live. 
Yes, this is the hap^^H|K[uence to which 
serious thought and refiectSkfpeiBevered in, are 



sure to lead. jNow the desire arises to know 
more of Him, aud to serve Him as his creature^ 
The individual now feels the need of an influence, 
to overcome the darkness and deadnass of hm 
mind; and to enable him to know, to adore, and 
to serve his Creator; that he may praise Him by 
whom he was so '^ fearfully and wonderfully mad^.'^ 
It was from a sense of this need that the holy 
Psalmist immediately adds. Give me understanding 
ikai Itnay learn thy commandment$. 

Hitherto the mind had been grovelling amid 
selfish and unsatisfying enjoyments. It had not 
even desired the knowledge of God and his ways; 
and now it is conscious that things will ever coqt 
tinue thus without a power from on high. This 
IP implied in th« prayer of the text, Give me imdepr 
standing: ''Thou hast indeed," he would say» 
'' wonderAilly and excellently formed this curious 
frame of mine ; but oh! let not this be all; for 
this body with its admirable contrivances must 
die and perish; this exquisite workmanship must 
aU h« spoiled ; my reins must be consumed wiithiii 
me; while my soul, which will forever exist, is 
dark, diseased, and far from thee^ sin has spoiled 
it. Oh then, will not He who has done so muob 
for m^ already, as His creature, go on and per^ 
feet His work? "Create in me a clean heart O 
God, and renein^^|^^)irit within me ; giv» m€ 
mtderstanding tf^^M^^Kearn thy eomw>andment$»** 
IkiAs is prayer ;^hB> desires are the da^wn o£ 
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life and happiness. Of such a mind God will sa^, 
*^ Behold I create all things new." 

Instead, therefore, of groping in the darkness 
of our own minds, and wearying ourselves with 
▼ain endeavors to rectify our passions, and to be- 
come spiritual and devout, this is the straight and 
easy course we should take. Until the necessity 
of His influence is felt, no real progress will be 
made. How sensible David waa of this is evi- 
dent from the language with which he abounds: 
" Open thou mine eyes that I may behold wobh 
drous things out of thy law. Tlien shall I go in 
the way of thy statutes, when thou shalt enlarge 
my heart." No wonder then, that he made such 
attainments in religion, and acquired the high 
appellation of, *' The man aft^r God's own 
heart." 

But to what end was it that David prayed for 
spiritual understanding? it is added, that I may 
learn thy commandments. How many a poor igno- 
rant child is there, even in this land of light, who 
would think it very easy to learn the command- 
ments without aitiy better understanding than he 
already possesses! But David well knew the 
difference between heart and head knowledge. 
He knew that unless God '* opened his under- 
standing" he could never leag^is holy law so as 
to love and to obey it: |^H^Hk know this, we 
are not in the Way to knoi^^pHto any thing that 
is good. We may read traKble through and 
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through » store our memory with hymaei and cat-i 
echisms, and yet be destitute of all spiritual 
knowledge. 

Those who are discouraged by a consciousness 
of their distance from Grod, their ignorance of 
Him, and by the backwardness they feel to spirit-i 
ual attainments, may here learn what to do. Let 
them humbly and earnestly adopt the language, 
and enter into the spirit of the text: there ia 
great encouragement implied in it: for we must 
observe, that this prayer was dictated by the 
Spirit of God himself; he teaches us thus to pray 
in order that he may impart these great gifls to us. 
It is His good pleasure that we should know Him, 
and learn His commandments, and therefore he 
thus puts us in the way. All we want is in Grod's 
gifl: all we are not, He can make us; all we 
know not. He can communicate; all we do not 
feel. He can inspire. '' Ask then, that ye may 
receive." 

And when the mind is truly renewed by His 
grace, then indeed, may we joy and rejoioe ia 
Him as our Creator. Then may we truly praise 
Him for having tiMuie us and fashioned its: and 
then too, may we contemplate this curious but 
frail tabernacle with unmixed satisfaction, an4 
joyful hope ; knowuoA. that although it must ere 
long be *' sown iiJ|^HH|fes," it will one day be 
'^raised in power '^^Hffious body, improved and 
perfected in all l^powers 9xA faculties: it is 
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sown a natural body, it is raised a spiritual body." 
Such are the joyous expectations which they pos- 
sess, who have not only acknowledged God as 
their Creator, but have also sought of Him spir- 
itual understanding, '^thai they^ might learn His 
eammandments," But let it ever be remembered, 
hat none are entitled to such hopes, none may 
flatter themselves with such cheering prospects, 
but those who are thus prepared: '* Blessed are 
they," it is said, '* that do His commandments, that 
they may have right to the tree of life, and may 
enter in through the gates into the City." 



XX. 

ROMANS ZY. 3. 
" For even Chriit pleased not himielf." 

Our Great Redeemer *' left us in all things an 
example that we should follow his steps." It is 
therefore an excuse that will avail nothing to say, 
that he set too perfect a pattern for such erring 
creatures to copy. They who do not aim to copy 
it are not of his fold. There are many of the Sa- 
viour's actions, indeed, that it is not very difficult 
to imitate: we may visit^gAk, feed the hun- 
gry, instruct the ignorantT^VPtfler all, have lit- 
tle or nothing of the mind o^hrist. They alone 
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who act from similar tnotive$, who, in some hum- 
ble degree, imbibe his 9pirit, are his true fol-' 
lowers; and they only will ever be called his 
''good and faithful servants." 

Now, of all that we read of the character of 
our Lord, there is no part so rarely or so imper- 
fectly copied as that which the text describes. 
That Jesus pleased not himself, is evident 
throughout his whole course of conduct. Pity 
for men, and zeal for Grod, influenced all his ac- 
tions: and never did he, for a moment, lose sight 
of either of these objects, in order to consult his 
own honor or ease. When, after hours of mid- 
night prayer, he lay down to sleep in the vessel 
that was overtaken with the storm, it was not 
that he was inattentive to the fears of his disci- 
ples, but that he knew it would furnish a fresh 
occasion of displaying to them his power and 
goodness in their deliverance. When, ''being 
wearied with his journey he sat on the well," his 
gracious intention in resting there was, that he 
might invite the poor woman who came to draw 
water, to partake of the living streams which he 
had to bestow. Whether he labored or rested, 
fasted, or made one of a feast, he was ever alike 
intent upon the same objects, influenced by the 
same motives: " He pleased not himself." 

Now, it is only VHH^M^tly imploring the influ- 
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ence of his Spirit, V^VKoiding in him," that we 
can hope to imitate atni here. The first dictate 
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of our Mien feature is io phase oursehes, and this 
too, at the expense of others ; that is, of whoever 
ilMij chance Vo stand hetween us and our desires. 
Young persons cannelt be aware (for even old 
persons are not) of the ^depths of selfishness that 
lie undiscovered ih th€ darkness of their hearts. 
Disinterested actions lare indeed talked of; but 
how few of them can bear the scrutiny even of 
human penetration! how few, then, that of Him 
" who knows what is in man! " We set out from 
owr childhood upon a principle directly opposite 
to that which the Scripture enjoins. To flease 
ourselves is the grand object, even from the baby 
that snatches the toy from its infant brother, to 
the mtin who aims to be richer, or greater, or 
more esteemed than his neighbor. Through all 
the stages of life, through all the gradations of 
society, this self-pleasing is so evident, and is, at 
the same time, so painfully felt within, by every 
one acquainted with his own heart, that the whole 
world seems to present, to the observing eye, one 
disgraceful scrcmihle; everyone aiming, at what- 
ever price, to aggrandize, to please — himself. 
For, although good breeding in one rank, good 
nature in another, and the restraints of law in the 
lowest, check the open violence of the struggle, 
yet it is evident enough that the contest is inces- 
santly carried on. ^itf'^ij^- 

From such a spectacle /now refreshing is it to 
turn the disgusted eye towards Him of whom 
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alone it may emphatically be said ''he pleased 
not himself! " And what a consoling conside- 
ration it is, that there is a way of escape even to 
us, from this tyranny of the selfish passions: yes, 
in every age a little company has walked this 
earth, of those who, although not perfectly freed 
from the love of self, have yet been delivered 
from its dominion; they have attained to the luoh 
feigned love of their neighbor; and their highest 
cimbition has been to have this testimony, that 
** they pleased GrOD." 

"Let every one of us," says the apostle, in 
the verse that introduces the text — " Let every 
one of us please his neighbor." Who would im- 
agine that such a precept had been sent, with 
divine authority, to the inhabitants of this world! 
Had the passage been rendered, " Let every one 
tease his neighbor," surely no precept, divine or 
human, had ever been so generally obeyed! 

*' Let every one please his neighbor," instead 
of pleasing himself ! — ^what a world would this be, 
if there were any thing approaching to a univer- 
sal attention to this rule. Let us enumerate a 
few of the changes that would occur in civilized 
and christianized society, if such an alteration 
were to take place. It is too obvious to mention, 
that crimes which outrage the common laws of 
the community w^d then cease; we therefore 
confine the inquiry i^ those inconsistencies of 
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cooduot whick are con^dered of a loss disgrace- 
ful kind. 

It i0 evident that, as one immediate eonse- 
quence of the case we have supposed, there 
would be an end to all strife, public or domestic: 
mo contentions about my right, and yours : no pet- 
ty disputings in families, for privilege and prefer- 
ence, if each sought to please the other, and 
eared not to please himself. 

Again: the excess of luxury, and the pride of 
life, would be no more seen. When persons give 
rich entertainments, when they decorate their 
houses and their persons to the extent of their 
means, these things are done to show their neigh- 
ik>rs, and to pletise themselves. 

Another very happy consequence that would 
immediately follow, would be the cessation of 
every description of scandal and evil speaking, 
from open censoriousness, to the most private 
gossiping. An ill-natured tale may indeed be 
told to please one neighbor, but then it must al- 
ways be at the expense of another; and people 
please themselves, also, exceedingly, by expa- 
tiating on others' faults, because it seems to set 
off their own virtues. No, not one ill-natured 
suggestion, not one sarcastic remark, would be 
uttered, even in the domestic circle, if persons 
really wished to please their neighbors rather 
than themselves. 
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Once more, there would then be no ostenta- 
tion, no self-seeking in doing good. A person 
who simply desires his neighbor's benefit, would 
be as content that another should have the credit 
of promoting it as himself. We should have more 
work and less noise: more business and less bua> 
tie. There would then be no more disputes and 
jealousies, and envjings, and emulation, among 
Sunday School teachers, about management, and 
precedence, or whose class is forwardest. Alas! 
that some of, apparently, the most praiseworthy 
actions, should be traced to the odious principle 
of self-pleasing ! Is there not reason to fear that 
amongst the instructors of the ignorant,' the help* 
era of the poor; amongst the most conspicuouii 
patrons of benevolent societies, from the higheat 
to the lowest of them; individuals might be 
found, who are as truly self-^Uastrs as any that 
could be selected from the haunts of worldly 
pleasure ? 

But, in one word, if the suppoaed change were 
actually to take place, earth would at once be 
heaven. Yes; and heaven is begun \m every 
heart, in which the process of extirpating the 
selfish passions is in progress. Such have al- 
ready, in a measure, ''entered into resV^ That 
ceaseless disquietude, which agitates the mind of 
those who are seeking, as their grand object, 
their own gratification, has subsided; and they 
possess, according to the degree of their attaiik-^ 
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ment, that peace which the Lord lefl to his fol- 
lowers. 

Let us diligently examine our hearts hj this 
test: is it our grand aim and spring of action to 
please ourselves, or to please God, and to fulfil 
Ae law of love to our neighbor? Let our good 
works, as well as our suspicious or bad ones, be 
brought to the scrutiny; and if our hearts con- 
demn us in this matter, let us very seriously re- 
member, that " if any one have not the spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his." 

Those who, through divine grace, have gained 
any conquest over their self-love, may be stimu- 
lated to fresh victories by the great example of 
Jesus. " Even Christ pleased not himself : *' al- 
though he had all the springs of pure felicity at 
his conmiand. He who was "tempted in all 
points like ourselves;" yet, so' far was he from 
jrielding in any instance, that he voluntarily sub- 
mitted to fatigue, poverty, reproach, and endured 
inconceivable anguish. " Though he was rich, 
yet for our sakes he became poor, that we through 
his poverty might be rich." 



XXI. 

FRANaS'S DREAM. 

In one corner of a dark warehouse, at the hack 
of a dark house, in the midst of a dark street in 
London, a little apprentice boy one day seated 
himself upon a bale of dusty goods, and presently 
fell asleep. Poor Francis (that was his name) 
was not at this time very happy in his mind. 
Though, had he known a little more of life, he 
would have seen much greater reason to be Gen- 
tented with his circumstances than he now did. 
He had been brought up in the country, perhaps 
too tenderly, by a very fond mother, a widow;, 
she died; and then he was bound apprentice, by 
the assistance of his relations, to a London trade»> 
man. Francis fancied he was treated with little 
kindness in his master's family. Perhaps thia 
partly arose from his ignorance of the world, and 
mistaken ideas of what may reasonably be expect- 
ed from those we h^^^ to do with. It is proba^ 
ble, too, he had never reflected that in the view 
of mere men of business, serUimerU, in aU its vari- 
eties, is the most worthless kind of dead stock 
that can lay upon^ one's hands. Being quite un-> 
accustomed to the prompt and brisk despatch of 
London business, he felt at first bewildered and 
discouraged by the smart orders he received, and 
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the strict attention to them that was required; 
and he saw no one around him whose counsel he 
could ask, much less whose sympathy he could 
invite. For he was hut a little hoy, and the tall 
lads and smart young men who brushed past him 
fifty times in a day, up and down the long shop, 
took no other notice of Francis than scolding him 
when they were cross, and laughing at him when 
(hey were merry. His mistress was, he thought, 
a very fine lady, but he never saw her more than 
once a day from the remotest perspective of a 
long dining table; and then the tone of voice in 
which she used to say, '' Do you choose any 
more, Francis?" did not much encourage him to 
open his heart to her. A& for his master, he was 
80 many removes from him in dignity and office, 
that very little intercourse passed between them. 
It was one afternoon, after having been employ- 
ed all the preceding part of the day in the ware- 
house, that Francis, fatigued and melancholy, fell 
asleep, as before related. Joy and hope keep 
youthful eyelids open: but the dispirited yield 
readily to sleep. 

Francis's dream, in the early part of it, was (like 
dreams in general) too indistinct and unconnect- 
ed to be at all worthy of record ; but it gradually 
became more rational; and as well as he can re- 
member, it was to this effect. — He thought that 
he rose to leave the warehouse ; but upon enter- 
ing the long pa^^^e thsijt led to the front of the 
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house, it appeared so unusually dark, that i^e 
shrunk back, and would have returned, but some- 
thing compelled him to proceed. At every step he 
thought the darkness increased, and the passage 
became so extremely narrow that he could with 
difficulty creep along upon his hands and knees. It 
was exceedingly cold, and Francis experienced a 
horror altogether indescribable. The passage too 
seemed to lengthen as he proceeded, and he began 
to despair of reaching the end, when a dim and 
distant light suddenly discovered it to. him. As 
he advanced, he found that the light proceeded 
from the crevices of the door at the end of the 
passage : and it now seemed as if the apartment 
within must be illumined with something brighter 
than sunbeams. When at length he reached the 
door, he perceived that it was fastened with bars 
of massy iron, and exhausted as he was, he des- 
paired of being able to force it open; but to his 
great and joyful surprise, it gently unfolded itself 
and he entered/ And now, instead of the dull 
apartment he was accustomed to see, he found 
himself at the extremity of a widely extended 
lawn, from which arose a spacitfus and magnificent 
palace. Noble avenues, spicy groves, beds of 
flowers, and bowers of roses, cooling rivulets, and 
sparkling cascades, aU shining beneath a cloudless 
sky, presented^themselves to his delighted view. 
While he was gazing on this agreeable scene, 
several persons of extraordinary graoe and beauty,. 
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respectfully approached him, and with smiles of 
complacency informed him that he was the sole 
proprietor of this fine estate. Whereupon they 
eonducted him to the interior of the palace, which 
appeared fiirnished with every thing to gratify his 
utmost wishes; and where he found himself sur- 
rounded with a chosen circle of intelligent and 
affectionate friends, who vied with each other in 
promoting his rare felicity. But there was some- 
thing besides all this, which it is impossible for 
language to express. Over the scenery of a 
pleasing dream there is spread a rich glow of 
coloring, an air of enchantment, so unlike the tints 
and aspect of this world, that they seem as if de- 
signed on purpose to form a contrast with the dul- 
ness of the brightest reality. Dreams represent 
things present, as hope does the future, and mem> 
ory the past. Such Francis now beheld : it was 
enchanted ground ; surpassing even the visions of 
youthful fancy. The radiant sunshine, the rich- 
ness of the extended prospect, the hills of pearl 
and gold that glowed in the distance, the oriental 
magnificence of the palace — above all, the refined 
and romantic intercourse he enjoyed with his 
companions, excited in his bosom thrills of inde- 
scribable ecstasy. A milk white steed, richly 
caparisoned, was now led up by a train of ser- 
vants, on which he was about to survey the dis- 
tant parts of his estate : but which, in the tanta- 
lii^ng spirit of a dream, he made repeated and 
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inefTectual efforts to mount : with his foot on the 
stirrup, and no visible impediment, something con- 
stantly retarded him as often as he endeavored 
to rise : — at length, just as he was resolving to 
give one effectual spring — the rattling of a mail 
coach that drove furiously through the narrow 
street, with the piercing notes of the guard's 
horn, suddenly awaked him, and it being now 
dark, the lamps flashing as they passed on the 
ceiling and lumber of the warehouse, perfectly 
restored him to his recollection. Who has not ex- 
perienced the blankness of awaking from a dream 
of ecstasy to the dull reality of present circum- 
stances? No wonder that Francis returned to 
his employments with a deeper feeling of the joy- 
lessness of his situation. For several days the 
impression of his dream remained so strongly on 
his imagination, that he began to think it must be 
interpreted in favor of his future fortune. 

There was an old porter, called Stephen, much 
esteemed for his sobriety and fidelity, who had 
served many years in this business. His good- 
natured look and obliging manner, often attracted 
the attention of Francis: and happening one day 
soon after this, to be sent to him on some business 
in the cellars, where Stephen was generally em- 
ployed, he entered into conversation with him r 
and in hopes of a flattering interpretation, present-^ 
)y related his dream. 

<<Well, master Francis," said the old porter, 
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when he had finished, ''there is nothing in all 
this but what you may one day come to, if you do 
but go the right way to work for it." 

''Indeed! are you in earnest?" said Francis, 
" ah ! I suppose you think I have rich relations; 
but do you know, my old friend (for I do n't mind 
speaking to you, because you look good-natured) 
that though I am apprenticed to this great busi- 
ness, I am but a poor boy; for I have no father, 
nor mother either, now; nor any fortune of my 
own, so that it is very unlikely, is it not, that I 
should ever come to a fine estate ?" 

"Not more unlikely than that I should," re- 
plied the porter, " and do you know, young mas- 
ter, I have good expectations of as great things, 
and greater too, than any you saw in your 
dream." 

Here Francis expressed his surprise ; and with 
a look of incredulity requested an explanation. 
Whereupon the old porter said that if he would 
not believe him, he would show him the title 
deeds of his estate ; and reaching an old brown 
book from a shelf where he always kept it, and 
putting on his spectacles, he presently pointed 
Francis to a part which he desired him to read. 
The words were these : " In my Father's house 
are many mansions; I go to prepare a place for 
you." 

" Dear !" said Francis, that is only a text in 
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the Bible; do you think I never read that before ? 
You are joking with me, I fancy." 

'' Oh no, my dear, I am quite serious,'* said 
the porter, *' and if you wili have patience to 
hear me, I '11 tell you what I mean. I was but a 
lad, very little older than you are, when it pleased 
God to convince me that if I should gain the 
whole world and lose my soul, it would profit me 
nothing: — I saw that it would be the most impru- 
dent, dangerous and desperate conduct to enjoy 
any peace in this world, till I had a good hope 
of being happy to all eternity. And I wondered 
much (and so I do still) that all reasonable per- 
sons did not think the same. So after sufiering 
a great deal of pain and trouble of mind, I was 
at last convinced that as the Lord Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners, and as he 
conmiands every one who hears of it to believe 
this and be saved, that I, a poor unworthy lad as 
I was, might come to him, and that he would not 
cast me out. So I believed that he would save 
me from my sins, and that he would give me, yen 
even to me, everlasting life. O! it is a wonderful 
thing! but as God has promised it, who am I that 
I should dare to doubt it? Well sir, from that 
time to this I have gone on my way rejoicing. It 
is true I have had to work hard, and sometimes 
to fare hard, year after year; and as to the great 
things of this world, I have had nothing to do 
with them: but then, I often think to niyself, 
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when I am at work in this cellar, and hear the 
chariots rolling away in the street above, what 
does that signify? It is but waiting a few years, 
and, if I do but persevere in the good ways of God, 
what great things will be mine! Why sir, God 
himself hath assured us that there is nothipg in 
this world to be compared with what is preparing 
for them that love him. Think what one of these 
mansions will be, that Jesus is gone to make 
ready: and, to refer to the similitude of your 
dream, there is but one dark and cold passage to 
pass before I enter on my heavenly inheritance. 
O, master Francis, never be fretting yourself be- 
cause you are not likely to come to such a fine 
estate in this world, as that you saw in your 
dream; but rejoice to think that there is some- 
thing beyond all compare better, God will give 
you if you do but ask him for it: and forasmuch 
as there was that, so rare and beautiful in the 
things you beheld, as you can in nowise express; 
80, it seems to me to set forth something of that 
glory of which the Scripture saith that * eye hath 
not seen it, nor ear heard, neither can the heart 
of man conceive thereof " 

Now, as Francis had not been in the habit of 
hearing much on the subject of religion, he was 
the more struck with this discourse of the old por- 
ter. Especially he noticed the lively joy that he 
manifested in his look and manner, at the prospect 
of future happiness. For it was not mere talk 
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with this good man: he really felt the unspeakable 
joy arising from a good hope of soon being in 
heaven. And he was most sincere in saying, that 
he accounted all the good and great things of this 
world as less than nothing in comparison of ''an 
eternal weight of glory :^' and O, how strange, that 
every one is not of his opinion! 

Francis and his old friend had many conversa- 
tions after this on the same subject. Well would 
it be if such refined and high discourse were more 
frequently held in splendid drawing rooms as 
that which often passed in the dark cellar. The 
result appeared to be unspeakably advantageous to 
young Francis. His mind was relieved of a weight 
of anxiety, and his spirits rose above their depres- 
sion, as soon as he began to perceive that his real 
and ultimate happiness did not in the least depend 
on his condition in this world, or on any of its 
contingencies. He reflected with sensations of 
almost overwhelming delight, that boundless, end- 
less, and even present felicity, was freely offered 
to his choice in the good news of the gospel. And 
as (most happily for him) he bad no ** great pos 
sessions," to distract his choice, he did not ''turn 
away sorrowful," but jojrfully, thankfully, accepted 
of LIFE and HAPPINESS. Thus, without fortune, 
without friends, without any of those things which 
are sought after with such unceasing avidity by 
the men, and women, and children of this world, 
and to the attainment of which such tremendous 
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Mcrificed «re made, this happj young person 
found himself possessed of all wealth in the nft- 
ssarchable riches of Christ. 



xxn. 

MATTHEW XI. 30. 
" My yoke it eaqr, and my burden is ligbt." 

Is it not very strange and inconsistent for those 
who profess to believe that every word of GJod is 
true, to feel adonht concerning any plain assertion 
of the Scriptures. Yet much of this unbelief pre- 
vails with respect to particular statements in the 
Bible. The reluctance which those persons be- 
tray towards religion who are but "almost per- 
suaded to be Christians," and who goon from year 
to year hesitating and undecided, must arise from 
an inward disbelief of the declaration in the text. 
Persons who are worldly in their spirit, and who 
are much engrossed by the business or the pleas- 
ures of life, cannot be persuaded that the yoke of 
Christ is really easy, nor that his burden is lite- 
rally light. They imagine that, after all, religion 
demands sacrifices that are very costly, and re- 
quires duties that are exceedingly burdensome, 
so that they shrink from it, and delay, hoping that 
a time will come, when they shall be better able 
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and more willing to perform its hard conditional 
Thus thej tacitly deny the direct and absolute 
assertion of our Lord himself. 

Young persons are especially exposed to this 
inconsistency ; for, not having long worn the gall- 
ing yoke of the world, nor felt the weight of that 
burden which it imposes, they are not easily per* 
suaded to relinquish them, nor to make trial of 
others, however highly recommended. 

Some of the truths contained in the Bible are, 
from their nature, incapable of demonstration: we 
believe them simply because Crod has declared 
them. But there are others which are corrobor»* 
ted by reflection and daily experience: and this, 
in the text, is one of the number. If Christ h«4 
never said it, yet all true Christians would have 
known with equal certainty, that his yoke is easy: 
and impartial reflection would enable thoee who 
have never yet worn it, to acquiesce in the truth 
of the assertion. 

The only yoke that our Lord imposes on his 
disciples, is that of keeping his commandments:*' 
and '' his commandments are not grievous." No, 
for they do but lay restraints on those tempers and 
passions, the indulgence of which makes us mis- 
erable: and they only require the fulfilment of 
those duties, in the exercise of which true happi- 
ness consists. It is far from being the case (a» 
many suppose) that the only advantage .of wearing 
thu yoke, is its being the condition, of our future 
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saietj: — ^for it is, the pleasantest companion we 
can have in our pilgrimage : nor is there any bur- 
den so light as that which those carry who are 
travelling to heaven. 

To iUustrate this, let the case be supposed of a 
young person possessed of all those things that 
are considered most desirable in this world:— of 
health, beauty, friends, affluence; — ^the ability to 
gratify every wish, and facilities in the pursuit of 
every new desire: — and then let us inquire what 
sacrifices a consistent profession of religion would 
require of such an individual; and what influence 
such sacrifices would have on his true happiness. 
And since it is too evident to require argument 
that a life of open immorality, and a series of 
worldly dissipation produce weariness, disappoint- 
ment and misery, we shall rather suppose the 
party in question to have been accustomed to the 
restraints of a religious education; and to be sober, 
regular, and reputable in his habits and deport- 
ment: so that the change would rather afiect the 
temper of the mind, than make any very sensible 
alteration in the external conduct. 

Should such an individual begin in earnest to 
"think upon his ways, and turn to the Lord," the 
first witness to the change would be the closet. 
There, instead of an occasional and formal ser- 
vice, wearisome in the performance, and leaving 
a pained and dissatisfied conscience — ^would be 
he«U'd the cry of the contrite, the sii^cere, the 
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importunate request; or the groan too deep for 
utterance. It is true, this implies more effort, 
more difficulty: but is this yoke to be compar- 
ed with the burdensome formality of heaxtlesa 
prayer? Is the constrained language of compli-^ 
ment more easy and agreeable than the exprefr^ 
sion of genuine feeling ? Is it not easier ta ask^ 
however importunately, for things we really de^ 
sire, than to make insincere requests for faxoirs 
we do not value ? Yes, though genuine prayer i» 
arduous, it is not burdensome: it is service, but 
not slavery; duty, but not drudgery: and instead 
of bringing fresh guilt upon the conscience, an 
interest in all the promises of the gospel is ita 
sure reward. 

The same comparison might be made as to the 
performance of all devotional services. To read 
a chapter as a daily task, or to search the Scrip* 
tures as for " hidden treasure, knowing that in 
th^n are the words of eternal life;" to listen to 
certain passages with an ear wearied by their 
frequent repetition, or to attend to them as " ex* 
ceeding great and precious promises," in which 
we are personally concerned — ^who, in such a 
case wears the painful yoke, and bears the heav* 
ier burden? And which is pleasantest — to go to 
the house of God hungering and thirsting for the 
bread and water of life, or to tread the accustom- 
ed path with lifeless unconcern, and to count witk 
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liftleff weariness the tedious minutes of tke ser- 
vice. 

But here it might be objected by the peiBon 
supposed (at least if he would choose to speak on 
fuch a subject with entire unreserve) that muij 
heavy sacrifices must be made in order to attead 
upon public services in a proper spirit. A crowd- 
ed assembly — perhaps, alas! a showtj assembly, 
whore friends and acquaintances rendezvous,, and 
where strangers are incessantly inviting curiosity, 
affords much amusement, amusement which it might 
seem extremely difficult, and more unpleasant to 
relinquish. To suppress vain thoughts, and to 
restrain the wandering eye, to forego every un- 
hallowed indulgence, to check frivolous conver- 
sation afterwards, and instead of all this, to go 
with a prepared heart, to maintain a serious de^ 
portment, to engage spirituaUy in the service, and 
to keep the eye, the tongue, the heart, with all 
diligence during the Sabbath — ^where is the light- 
ness of this burden, the ease of such a yoke.^ It 
is here; — ^the conscience would be sweetly re- 
lieved from that grievous and galling weight which 
must, more or less, oppress the minds of those 
who know they are not serving Grod in spirit and 
in truth. Perhaps in case of illness, or al&rm 
there is nothing which lies more heavily on the 
heart of such persons, than the recollection of 
lost and violated Sabbaths. And, to ascend to 
(iiore elevated considerations, can it be seriously 
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imagined that the poor, disappointing, and dis* 
quieting diversions of a light and unholy mind^ 
can be compared with the satisfaction and joy of 
" seeing the beauty of the Lord, and inquiring 
for salvation in his temple? " *' But, alas! " re- 
plies the sorrowful objector, " although I know it 
would be eventually better for me to be religious 
in earnest, I cannot yet make the surrender. I 
have so much to give up: every thing, indeed, that, 
is most dear to me. I Would fast and pray, and 
submit to painful penances, if that would suffice; 
but how can I tear myself from those very things 
that make life agreeable to me ? Could / become 
indifferent to admiration? — the very food which 
sustains my happiness. — Could I resign things 
that are inexpressively dear and interesting? I 
might indeed cut off a right hand, and pluck out 
a right eye, but how could I sacrifice the whole 
of my earthly enjoyment ? " 

And is it, then, the ease that the yoke of Christ 
implies such a sacrifice? or does it not rather rec-* 
tify the mistakes we make respecting the nature 
of happiness, and purify the vitiated taste which 
enables us to relish unsanctified pleasures? The 
Saviour says, ^* Seek first the kingdom of Grod 
and his righteousness, and all other things shall 
be added unto you: ^' and he adds that,^ ''they 
who resign all for him shall receive manifold 
more in this present life." And how strikingly 
do we sometimes etee this promise fulfilled! Per- 
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•oni who have made an early and a complete 
surrender of their bodies and spirits to the Lord, 
are not unfrequently distinguished by his provi- 
daotial favors from those who have shrunk from 
the sacrifice. And what is the sacrifice? Not 
the common comforts of life; not the endearing 
relations of society; not the enjoyments of ration- 
al intercourse ; not the pleasures of taste or the 
Dursuits of knowledge. No surrender of these, 
wisely and moderately used, is now generally re- 
quired. For these are not the days in which the 
disciples of the Lord are honored with such high 
tests of their fidelity and love as distinguished the 
Christians of other times. With respect to all 
these lawful comforts, the wise and merciful com- 
mands of our Saviour impose those restraints only 
which are necessary to the true enjoyment of 
them; — ^which are essential to our welfare, and 
to all that is amiable, sterling, and dignified in 
the character. It is true, that vanity must be sub- 
dued ; but does not the indulgence of it render us 
contemptible in the eyes of others ; and is it not 
a ceaseless source of disquietude and mortifica- 
tion to ourselves ? How peaceful is that breast 
that is freed fi*om its emotions! How respectable 
the character that rises superior to its low arti- 
fices and mean desires! How easy then, and 
necessary is the yoke which religion imposes in 
these respects! 

But how much difficulty is implied, it may be 
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said, in the command ''to love our neighbor as 
ourselves, and to do to others as we would thej 
should do to us." Who is sufficient for this in 
its full and spiritual extenti What? to forego 
every selfish action, to quench every uncharita- 
ble thought, to suppress the ill-natured conject- 
ure, to withhold the smart satire, to rejoice in the 
prosperity of a rival, to sympathize in the success 
of a competitor; what unremitting watchfulness, 
what difficult self-denial must this require! But 
then, consider how much would be gained by the 
suppression of those selfish and disquieting pas- 
sions which reign, and oflen rage in the unsub- 
dued mind. What peace and tranquillity are 
possessed by the consistent self-denying Chris- 
tian! he is, in a manner, invulnerable in a thou- 
sand points where others are incessantly wound- 
ed. He escapes the bitter mortifications, the 
sharp retaliations, the disappointments and cha- 
grins which incessantly disturb their repose. 
While he enjoys the esteem and love of society; 
peace in his conscience ; and the hope of an eter- 
nal reward. 

But love to God and to our neighbor includes 
also, activity in their service. ''And is this a 
light burden?" it may be asked by the indolent 
and pleasure-loving spectator of the diligent ex- 
ertions of others. — " Is it easy and pleasant to 
devote all the intervals of Sabbath services to 
the drudgery of teaching? Is it agreeable ta 
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visit horels and prisons — the disgusting abodes 
of disease and wretchedness?" Let the serenity, 
the cheerfulness, the happiness, that beam in the 
countenances of those who are most eminently 
distinguished by these exertions, answer the ques- 
tion. And let them at the same time be contrast- 
ed with the lassitude, the discontent, the uneasi- 
ness and restlessness, visible in those who have 
long made their own ease and gratification the 
chief object of their pursuit in life. 

The point in debate has been here argued on 
the low ground of self-interest, in order to meet 
the reasonings of those who are not sensible to 
higher motives. But let us, in conclusion, hear 
the language of experienced and exalted piety: 
-^<' There are many that say, who will show us 
any good: Lord, Ufl thou up the light of thy coun** 
tenance upon us, and it shall put more gladness 
in our hearts, than in the time when their corA 
and their wine and their oil increased." 
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MATTHEW XXV. 2. 
" And five of them were wue, and five were fooHsh." 

We are accustomed to employ a great variety 
of terms, and to make many nice distinctions in 
describing the varying shades of human char- 
acter. But the language of the Bible never 
descends to those particulars. It does not recog- 
nise these minute differences to which, in judg- 
ing of each other, we attach so much importance. 
" The righteous and the wicked, the just and the 
unjust, the sheep and the goats— he that feareth 
the Lord and he that feareth him not," such are 
the concise distinctions which divide the whole 
human race in the estimation of the Judge of all 
the earth. The text furnishes us with one of a 
similar kind — " The wise and the foolish." 

It is exceedingly probable that if the ten vir- 
gins of whom this brief account is given, had 
been described by some human observer, there 
would have been distinct characters drawn; and 
it is not very unlikely, that the statement of the 
text would then have been directly reversed; and 
that the fiye wise would have been called the five 
foolish. One of them, perhaps, would have been 
pronounced a hypocrite; another an enthusiast; 
another a bigot; the fourth melancholy; and the 
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While the other five, who were, per- 
"" wiser in their generation than these 
children of light/' might have been the subjects 
of high encomiums; for it often happens that 
those things which are " abomination in the sight 
of God, are highly esteemed amongst men. " One 
of them, it maj be, would have been extolled for 
her grace and beautj; another for her distin- 
guished attainments; a third for her wit and 
gaietj; a fourth for her engaging manners; and a 
fifth for her spirit and independence. However 
this might be, their characters are very con* 
ciselj, and certainly very faithfully sunmied up by 
Him to whom all hearts are open; passing over 
unimportant shades of difference, he declares that, 
*' five of them were wise, and five were foolish." 

God alone knows the worth of the soul that He 
has made. He alone can duly estimate the 
treasures of immortal happiness that are at stake; 
or comprehend the terrors of his impending wrath. 
Nothing therefore, in His mind, is wisdom but 
that conduct which secures his favor; and the 
deepest folly, that which risks the loss of it. 
Thus the most sagacious and gifled men in the 
estimation of their fellow creatures, are often 
only fools in His sight; and " the foolish things 
of this world " will one day " confound their 
wisdom." 

This grand division of mankind still exists; 
and might be traced in every neighborhood and 
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in many a family. In passing the public streets 
we observe dwellings of every variety of style and 
appearance. Some bespeak opulence and splen- 
dor; others comfort and competence; others are 
evidently the abodes of penury and want. But 
these differences are of little moment. Enter 
these dwellings and it will be found, that in some 
of them '* prayer is wont to be made;" there are 
Bibles in every closet, and the fear of Grod reigns 
in the family. While other houses, on the right 
hand and on the left, witness only the bustle of 
business, the pursuits of pleasure, or the gratifi- 
cations of ease and indulgence : religion is either 
banished such households altogether, or the mere 
form of it is maintained, while the god of this 
world receives the homage of the heart. Thus 
might the families of every town and village be 
classed into the wise and the foolish. And yet 
this division is too general ; remark any particular 
family where a profession of religion is made; 
and even there, it will probably be found, that the 
same separation must be observed. The parents, 
perhaps, may be seen retiring to their closets to 
pray and to weep for themselves and for their 
children; while the children forget God, and care 
for none of those things. Or while one or two 
young persons in a family are beginning to thiiyc 
upon their ways and to turn to the Lord, the oth- 
ers remain indifferent and unimpressed; '^some 
of them are wise, and some are foolish." 
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And might not these words be inscribed on most 
of the pews in a place of worship? There sits 
one who knows something of the value of his soul 
-—he hungers and thirsts for spiritual things; and 
prajs and hears as for his life. Next to him, 
perhaps, is another, who either listens not at all, 
or hears only for amusement; or, at best, he 
proves to be but a stony ground hearer, who, 
''having no root," his good resolutions soon 
"wither away; or are choked by the cares and 
pleasures of this life." 

It is a melancholy sight to see persons. Sab- 
bath after Sabbath, taking their accustomed plac- 
es, conforming to the ordinary modes of worship, 
but without making the least apparent movement 
towards the good ways of God. They are even 
content to class themselves with the unprofeasing 
part of the congregation. And some are so igno- 
rant and so thoughtless as to say, that as they 
make no pretensions, nobody has a right to find 
fault. Young people, in many instances, appear 
to rest, as it were, in their unconcern; as if they 
knew not that to them also, are freely ofiered all 
the blessings of salvation: and that they too, are 
personally warned to ''flee from the wrath to 
come." 

It is, however, no uncommon thing for the five 
foolish occasionally to look with an indolent envy 
at the stock of oil with which the five wise are 
provided. " I wish I were as serious as such a 
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one," is the secret language of many a heaft;-*- 
but this too often only means that they wish they 
were as sc^e. Why are not such wishes oflener 
cherished and followed up with earnest impor- 
tunate prayer? ** All things are ready." Let 
the most careless, unimpressed, and worldly- 
minded, but rouse themselves to ask, and even 
they shall receive the very same blessings that 
their most pious friends enjoy. There is oil 
enough for all the lamps; O, the folly of waiting 
till there is no time to procure it! When, how- 
ever, persons do feel inclined, under any sudden 
impression, to ask, they have reason to take great 
heed that they do not '' ask amiss:" observe the 
terms that are employed in Scripture, as descrip- 
tive of true and prevailing prayer; we are exhort- 
ed to 'Mift up our voice for understanding; to 
seek it as for hidden treasure; to strive, or (as it 
means) to agonizt to enter in at the strait gate." 
If such is the fervor and earnestness and dili- 
gence which the importance of the case demands, 
no wonder that listless, heartless, or occasional 
petitions receive no answer. 

Judging of others is an idle, uncertain, and 
most injurious employment. It is not intended 
that these hints should set any one who may read 
them, about that unprofitable business. It is not 
for us to decide who amongst our acquaintance 
or fellow worshippers are wise, or who are fool- 
ish. No; but let every reader put the serious 
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qneitioii to himBelf ; to which class do / belong; 
where should / be classed bj him who decided in 
the case of those ten virgins, each of whom held 
a lamp, and professed to " let her light shine be- 
fore men ?" It is possible that some maj feel a 
difficulty in answering the question, because thej 
are so fullj determined to get oil to their lamps 
in good time, that they cannot consent to class 
themselves amongst the foolish. But, alas ! just 
so they also intended who at last were told to 
"depart." In religion, there is no good time 
but the present time, and it is the highest folly, 
perceiving what is good, to defer being possess- 
ed of it. Let every one who is conscious that 
the bridegroom's voice would be to him a sound 
of terror and consternation, pray with unremit- 
ting earnestness to be made *^wise unto salva- 
tion," remembering that appalling declaration 
which seems particularly applicable to persons 
who had made some profession, and were *' al- 
most persuaded to be Christians," that ''many 
shall seek to enter in, and shall not be able." 



XXIV. 

ECCLESIASnCUS XIX. 1. 
*( He that contemneth amall tilings shall foil by little and little.** 

Although this is not the declaration of an 
inspired writer, yet it is certainly the language of 
wisdom and experience, and is well worthy atten- 
tive consideration. If it had been asserted, that 
he that despiseth small things shall fall suddenly 
and immediately, it might have been considered 
by some as a more formidable threat. But, in 
fact, the peril of a person of the disposition here 
described, is greatly increased by the gradual 
nature of his decline. No danger is greater than 
that which approaches us by imperceptible steps; 
since we are not then likely to place ourselves 
in the posture of defence. Thus, if all the ill 
Consequences of a bad habit were experienced at 
the very commencement of it, there is scarcely 
any one so weak or so indulgent, but would sum- 
mon strength of mind enough to break it off at 
the outset. Could a person but glance at the fu- 
ture extent, and the massy strength of that chain, 
which he is forming for himself, link by link, in 
every little indulgence of an evil habit, he would 
instantly snap it asunder. But neither seeing this, 
nor believing the testimony made by the universal 
experience of others, he proceeds, despising such 
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amall things, till his fall is inevitable and great 
Temptation, in its early approaches, is compara- 
tively weak : and a slight effort, a trifling sacri- 
fice, would then be sufficient to overcome it. 
TTiis is the time, the happy, the favorable oppor- 
tunity; and he who sees the importance, or (if we 
might be allowed the expression) the magnitude 
of small things, will then conquer. With what 
keen remorse have such seasons been looked 
back upon by elderly persons now bound down 
by ^* twice ten thousand chains," who lament, in 
hardened impotence, that when it would have 
been easy — when a trifling act of self-denial, a 
momentary reference to principle and conscience 
would have sufficed, they despised the small 
transgression, and thus commenced their graduai 
but certain thraldom. Observe this most afiect- 
ing and lamentable sight, an old person in the 
slavery of sin, and inquire how he became so 
hopelessly enthralled ; — and he must confess it was 
by lUtle and little : the declension was so gradual, 
that it is only by looking back to what he was, 
that he can tell how far he has fallen. There 
was a time when he possessed sensibility; when 
he dreaded vice ; when he felt a respect for mor- 
al excellence, and even desired to possess it. 
But despising small things, whether good or evil, 
he neglected those early movements of his mind 
towards goodness, as well as his trifling devia- 
tions from it^ and thus became what be is. 
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It is very possible that persons of feeble char- 
acters, and possessed of no true strength or ener- 
gy of mind, may, under the influence of sudden 
excitation, make a noble sacrifice, or resist a 
forcible temptation: but, as it has been oflen re- 
marked, greatness of mind is apparent rather on 
little than on great occasions. True magnanimi- 
ty considers no duty too small to be punctually 
and properly discharged; no indulgence so trivia] 
that it may be indolently yielded to. 

In the management of the temper, on which 
our own comfort as well as that of all around us 
so much depends, nothing effective will be done 
but by a watchful attention to little things. The 
temper is oflener ruffled by slight provocations 
than by great and serious injuries. Now if be- 
cause they are slight we think it not worth while 
to resist them, if we suffer a cloud to pass over 
the brow, on every such occasion, the result will 
be (for such occasions are of daily occurrence) 
that by little and little these clouds will gather 
and rest there. A morose ox a fretful temper 
will be fixed upon us; and all power of self- 
government lost. If, on the contrary, a resolute 
determination had been made at first, not to yield 
to these small and frequent invitations, this ef- 
fort, continued day after day, would soon have 
strengthened into a good habit; rendering it not 
only pleasant but easy, ever after, to exercise for- 
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bearance, and to give the " soil answer that tarn- 
eth away wrath." 

It is in small things that brotherly kindness 
end charity chiefly consist. Little attentions, tri- 
ffing, but perpetual acts of self-denial; a minute 
consultation of the wants and wishes, taste and 
tempers of others; an imperceptible delicacy in 
avoiding what will give pain; — these are the 
small things that diffuse peace and love wherev- 
er they are exercised, and which outweigh a 
thousand acts of showy heroism. That which 
requires the greatest effort is the greatest chari- 
ty; and it is beyond comparison a greater exer- 
tion to keep a daily and hourly watch and re- 
straint upon ourselves for the sake of others, than 
to summon our whole stock of forbearance or 
benevolence once or twice in our lives, in order 
to perform some deed of munificence, or to 
forgive a great injury. "Take up your cross 
daily," our Lord says: — it is but a light one, in- 
deed, but shall we on that account despise it ? 

The truth of the assertion contained in these 
words, might be illustrated in a great variety of ' 
instances. It is applicable, indeed, to all the 
evil courses, and inveterate habits of wickedness 
and profaneness that disgrace society. Habits 
of profusion are commonly formed by thinking 
little of small indulgences, of trifling, but need- 
less expenses: — more fortunes have been squan- 
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dered by UUk and little than by large and extrav- 
agant gums: — the aggregate of such expenses at 
the year's end, or at seven years' end, would sur- 
prise and alarm many a sanguine and uncalculat- 
ing spendthrift. Nor is it less true, that a covet- 
ovfi and miserly temper is formed by the same 
gradual process; by petty savings, and little acts 
of meanness. 

But that fall which is at once the most frequent 
and the most lamentable, is from the restraints of 
a religious education. This is generally a grad- 
ual and insensible decline. A young person who 
has been trained to the habit of private prayer is, 
on some occasion, tempted to omit it: it is but a 
imall thing, he thinks, to pass it for once; but 
another occasion, still more pressing, soon pre- 
sents itself The conscience, slightly as it was 
wounded in the first instance, puts in a still fee- 
bler remonstrance now: and every time it occurs 
in future, its voice will become less distinct. In 
the meantime, other religious duties will be neg- 
lected in the same proportion. Thus, by little 
and little, the conscience becomes insensible } 
till the individual has fallen so far, as to live 
without calling upon God, and to forget the value 
of his soul. And all this chiefly arises from the 
delusion of supposing that the little temptation 
to which we yield to-day, we shall have more 
strength or more willingness to resist to-morrow,. 
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a supposition which is directlj the reverse of the 
truth, and contrary to universal observation and 
experience. 

There can be no appearance more hopeful and 
promising in childhood and youth, than a tender- 
ness of conscience, respecting amall things: a 
child who is never inclined to plead excuses for 
what is known to be wrong by saying "Is it not a 
little one ? " who resists an improper thought, for- 
bids a hasty word, who fears the slightest devia- 
tion from the truth, bids fair to rise, by gradual, 
but certain steps, to true excellence. 

But whatever may be our view of the subject, 
it is certain that God does not, in any sense, con- 
temn small things. He looks at nK>tive9 more 
than at actions; at thoughts more than at words; 
and by these we shall be judged. 

And let us be thankful that '* He does not de- 
spise the day of small things ;'*-^he bruised reed, 
the smoking flax, the grain of mustard seed, the 
little leaven: — over these small beginnings He 
watches with patient and gracious care, till by 
little and little they attain to perfection. 
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LETTER ADDRESSED TO A YOUNG LADY, WHO HAD 
REaUBSTED ADVICE ON THE CHOICE OF HER PUR- 
SUITS. 

I SHOULD feel pleasure in repl3diig to my un- 
known correspondent, if I could hope that any 
suggestions of the kind required would prove ben- 
eficial. You must be aware, that to direct a per- 
son in the choice of pursuits, as well as to guide 
the course of them, is properly the business of a 
diligent superintendent, and that it is impossible 
in the compass of a letter to fulfil so important a 
task. All, therefore, that will be attempted, and 
all, it is hoped, that will be expected on this oc- 
casion, is to offer the few hints on the subject 
that may naturally suggest themselves. 

The period usually allotted to education is so 
short, and life itself is so transient a season, in 
which concerns of such infinite importance are to 
be transacted, that the first thing needful to at^ 
tend to is, so to rectify our ideas as to view all 
the engagements and pursuits of life in their just 
proportions. Could these be but accurately as- 
certained, we should, perhaps, be surprised to see 
how some pursuits, in the highest general esteem, 
would either be entirely superseded by others lit- 
tle in repute, or Iiow much the time usually allot- 
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ted to them would be diminished. The various 
stations and circumstances of different individuals 
must, doubtless, vary the calculation. To young 
people in the middle classes of society, the ac- 
quirements called accomplishments, are generally 
worse than useless; because they often give a 
distaste for the humbler concerns in which it is 
their first duty to engage ; and when unaccompa- 
nied with knowledge, intelligence, and elegance 
of mind, they too commonly produce Vanity and 
affectation; and at the same time form an unfa- 
vorable contrast with the manners and habits of 
such individuals. But 6ven in the higher ranks 
of society, it is a lamentable mistake to suppose 
that there is any leisure for trifling; and surely it 
is trifling to devote a large portion of time to 
things Which have no connexion With our highest 
duties and interests. 

These remarks are not intended to apply to the 
acquisition of knowledge', which should be care- 
fully distinguished from what is merely amusing 
or ornamental. A cultivated taste and a well stor- 
ed mind — a mind enlarged by habits of judicious 
reading — are not trifling advantages; because 
when duly subordinate to better things, they are 
important auxiliaries to religion itself There are 
many inconsistencies amongst professors of reli- 
gion — much littleness of character, much unchari- 
tableness, censoriousness, and meanness, which 
may be traced rather to contracted views, than to 
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wilful breaches of duty. There is a degree of 
self-knowledge, or acquaintance with human na- 
ture, of great use in detecting our less obvious 
faults, which is rarely possessed by persons of a 
confined education. It is true indeed, that a ten- 
der and enlightened conscience, and close walking 
with Grod, will enable us to see our secret sins, as 
it were, ''in the light of his countenance:" but 
alas! these high attainments in religion are not 
so general, but that it is desirable to be furnished 
with other means of improvement, so far as our 
station and opportunities allow. An enlighiened 
benevolence, free from all the petty jealousies of 
selfishness and party-spirit, is also most usually 
found amongst intelligent and educated Christians. 
And there can be no doubt but that these qualifi- 
cations are essential to those who are called to 
devise and superintend plans for the moral and 
religious improvement of mankind. 

A course of reading must, with most indi- 
viduals, be regulated by the libraries to which 
they happen to have access. Would it not be a 
good plan to select, from all the authors within 
your reach, the names of those of long estab- 
lished reputation (where that reputation is not 
tarnished by skepticism and immorality) and to 
confine yourself to their best works? till those 
have been read, it is a manifest deviation from 
the grand rule of proportion to devote much time 
to the passing productions of the day (light read- 
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B k is mpproprialelj called) or to pemse the 
of seeond-raie writers, or those of doabtfbl 
llras s good taste aad a sound judgment 
will be fonned, which will b j no means result firtHO 
hnhits of indiscriminate reading. 

b is periiaps unnecessaij to caution jou on the 
■abject of noTels: jet, to avoid all temptation of 
lUi kind, it would be wise in anj one who wishes 
to preserre an unritiated taste for what is solid 
■■d excellent, and who would " keep her heart 
with all diligence,'* to make a settled resolution to 
avoid them altogether. 

A joung person who possesses some taste for 
intellectual pursuits, especiaUy if in this respect 
A» difiers from many around her, is (allow me 
to saj) in some danger of overrating the value 
of these things ; or rather of overrating hene^ on 
that account. Now, as the grand end which we 
ought to propose to ourselves in every intellectual 
study, is our moral improvement, it is very needful 
to maintain a careful watch over our minds and 
tempers in this view: remembering that while 
aound and extensive knowledge ever renders 
the possessor of it modest and wise, superficial 
acquirements are apt to produce an assuming con- 
fidence, and self conceit. 

It is a great happiness that your education has 
been religious; — and still a greater subject of 
thankfiilness if this advantage has been suitably 
improved. Yet, as religion, though of all others 
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of the highest importance, is the one pursuit in 
most danger of being neglected, allow me to ^reas 
it upon 70U, not to rest in a hope that some good 
impression has been made upon your mind; but 
resolve to consider all other engagements as tri- 
fling and unworthy of high interest, till this one 
concern is settled. Allow of no satisfaction in 
other pursuits till you have *' peace with Grod 
through our Lord Jesus Christ." If that were 
certain, which is, indeed, altogether uncertain, 
namely, that your life would be extended to old 
age, I should not press you with less earnestness 
to give all diligence and instant attention to this 
business. It is so very important to your peace 
of mind and welfare, here and hereafter, that the 
morning of your days, the best of time, all your 
time should be devoted to God. How desirable 
this IB, they only know who are conscious of hav- 
ing spent their most vigorous years in the bond- 
age of self-pleasing. Many defer a prompt and 
determined attention to religion on ajccount of 
imagined obstacles: but, in truth, difficulties van- 
ish apace before earnest and sincere endeavors. 
All things are possible to those who are resohed: 
for what is '' impossible to man, is possible to 
God," who will assuredly impart strength and 
willingness, and all things needful to those who 
importunately ask his aid. This is a pursuit wor- 
thy of our ambition; and in which we should not 
be contented with mediocrity; but ''covet earnr 
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ostly the best gifts." Many women are mentioned 
with honor in the Scriptures; not for their intel- 
lectual endowments, but for their faith, their zeal, 
their charity, their activity. And this leads me 
to remark, that while young persons are wise to 
embrace every proper opportunity of attending to 
the culture and furniture of their minds, yet there 
are, in these days, claims upon their time and 
talents of a still higher order. Sunday and weekly 
^ schools, Bible associations, and other benevolent 
undertakings, now happily occupy the leisure time 
of thousands of young persons: and form an addi- 
tional and weighty argument against those showy 
acquisitions which engross so many precious 
hours. The sick, the poor, the ignorant, are 
always with us. Habits of active benevolence, 
when formed with simplicity and singleness of 
heart, will yield far more advantage to ourselves, 
than the limited nature of our exertions can pos- 
sibly allow us to confer on others: "It is more 
blessed to give than to receive." 

You see I have written with great freedom; 
yet not more, I hope, than your goodness will 
excuse. My ignorance of your temper, habits, 
and circumstances, must expose me to the mistake 
of laying most stress where least is needed. Re- 
lying, however, on a friendly and candid perusal 
of these brief remarks, 

I remain, sincerely, your friend; 
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PSALM XC. IS. 

^80 teach OS to number our days that we may apply our hearts ont^ 

wisdom." 

It is remarkable that David puts up this peti- 
tion immediately after he had been accurately 
calculating the usual date of human life. '' The 
days of our years," he says, '' are threescore 
years and ten; and if by reason of strength they 
be fourscore years," &c. This fact being so 
clearly ascertained, and so universally admitted, 
what need can there be to ask assistance in mak- 
ing so simple a calculation ? There is no one so 
ignorant or so sanguine as to entertain a hope 
of greatly exceeding the appointed term of life ; 
what then is the meaning of this prayer ? 

It is very true that nothing is more easy than 
to count over the number of our days; nor is it 
very difficult, at particular seasons, to admit a^ 
serious thought concerning their rapid flight and' 
certain termination. But it is also true, and uni-^ 
versal experience proves it to be so, that there i» 
nothing more difficult than habitually to realize 
the brevity of life; that is, of our awn Hfe; or to^ 
retain a lively and influential impression of the 
certainty of death. That we are not naturally 
much impressed with it, is, indeed, one of the.^ 
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striking proofe of our fallen and deranged 
condition. A strange insensibility on this sub- 
ject is not even confined to the young. Elderly 
and aged persons, whose minds are not deeply 
engaged with the things of God, often appear to 
forget the short step that there must be between 
them and death; and betray as much interest in 
the concerns of this life, as if they had never 
numbered their days at all. So far, then, from 
this petition being unnecessary, one of the first 
things we have need to pray for is a lively per- 
ception and recollection of our mortality. '^ So 
teach us to number our days." Were this con- 
cise prayer but universally adopted, and impor- 
tunately pleaded, there would be an end to aU 
thoughtlessness, all fiivolity, idl earthliness of 
mind: — and the world, instead of displajdng a 
scene of ceaseless bustle, strife and dissipation, 
would exhibit only a multitude of pilgrims and 
strangers, pressing on, with anxious solicitude, 
and yet with cheerfid hope, to other regions. 

That it is not sufficient barely to know the date 
of human life, is also evident from the many mis- 
takes and illusions which exist respecting it; and 
to which the young, more especially, are expos- 
ed. In survejdng a course of years, youthful 
vision views them in false perspective, which adds 
exceedingly to their apparent extent; and al- 
though every step they advance tends to correct 
this, and to render the line more natural and just. 
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yet, it is not till long afler youth is past, that wq 
can measure our years with any accuracy. Then 
life begins to appear as it is ; and we exclaim, 
'' Behold, thou hast made my days as a hand's 
breadth, and my years are as nothing before 
thee." At this period, if the mind be alive to its 
eternal interests, we set out, as it were, with a 
quickened pace, and feel, in some degree, the 
necessity of having '' the loins girt, and ovuc lamps 
burning." 

But to the young, days and years not only ap- 
pear longer than they really are, but they are 
prone to entertain delusive ideas with regard to 
what may be accomplished in them. Early in 
life it seems as though there were an abundance 
of time to spare; and whatever is to be done, 
whether in qualifying themselves for this world 
or the next, they cannot see the necessity of do- 
ing it with all their might; since life, long life, is 
all before them. Now, there is no greatei; or 
more fatal mistake, than that of supposing that 
any period of life is, strictly speaking, a period 
of leisure. There are, indeed, times for rest, and 
for relaxation, but there is no time or season 
given us for loitering; nor can we ever do so 
without danger and loss. Every season has its 
appropriate business : and is all required for the 
fulfilment of important and indispensable duties. 
If, therefore, the proper business of childhood is 
delayed till that of youth should comm^ce, a2i4 
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if the acquisitioiis soitable to youth are deferred 
till they infringe upon the engagements of matu- 
rity, a portion of our lives is wasted irrecovera- 
bly, and the loss will be felt throughout life. 

Another common mistake in looking towards 
fiiture time, is indulging a vague hope that com- 
ing days and years will be, as it were, more 
capacious, or more extended than the present; so 
as to afford greater and more favorable opportu- 
nities for doing then, what we are disinclined to 
attend to now. But how does experience show 
the fallacy of these hopes ! In advancing years, 
while duties multiply, opportunities diminish; 
and persons who have neglected the favorable 
and unencumbered period of youth, will one day 
look back upon that irrecoverable portion of life 
with keen and bitter regret. 

A still more dangerous delusion in the survey 
of life, is calculating too confidently upon our 
own being prolonged to the utmost date. Be- 
cause some attain to threescore years and ten, 
and some even totter a few paces further, we 
readily conclude, or at least sanguinely hope, 
that we shall be included in that small minority. 
And while fever and consumption are slaying 
their thousands and ten thousands, blasting the 
jroung and healthy on every side, and while sud- 
den and unavoidable accidents are continually 
holding up their awful precedents, still, because 
any individual may escape them, how apt is he to 
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conclude that he shall, and so to act upon that 
dangerous presumption! 

How suitable, then, how necessary, is the lan- 
guage of the Psalmist! Since, without help and 
influence from above, we, like the rest of man- 
kind, must inevitably fall into the common delu- 
sion in attempting to number our days. 

But it is not merely that we may acquire an 
habitual and apprehensive conviction of the brev- 
ity of life, that we should make this request. 
The important end to be answered by it is, '' that 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.'' And 
this means something more than applying our^ 
selves to the outward forms and duties of religion. 
It means more than profession; and more than 
that sort of attention and application which does 
not at all interfere with worldly pleasures and in- 
terests. That which the Scriptures call wisdom, 
always implies a deep conviction of the value of 
the soul; of the necessity of salvation; and aeon-* 
sequent earnestness and diligence in securing it. 
Under such impressions we ask importunately 
that we Ynay receive our sight; and behold with 
that truth and clearness which is peculiar to spirit- 
ual discernment, the limits of our mortal career, 
as well as the great concern which we have to 
transact in the course of it. 

Then, standing, as it were, on an eminence of 
thought, we shall take a just and undisturbed sur-» 
yey of the path of life. Raised above the bustle^ 
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the distraction, the clouded atmosphere of earth- 
ly engagements, we shall look backward and 
onward, and measure the short passage that is 
conducting ourselves and our generation to Eter- 
nity. Such a view, wholly different from a vague 
and general' acknowledgement of our mortality, is 
given to those who seriously ask for a serious 
mind; and the result of it will be more earnest 
desires, and more determined resolutions, that 
the short path which lies before us may be di- 
rected through the narrow way that leads to life. 
Then shall we indeed strive to enter at the 
strait gate; seeking to do so by the means of 
forvent, importunate prayer. 

Requests like these are sometimes answered 
in a manner unthought of by' the persons who 
urge them. Those whose hearts still cling to 
life and earthly happiness, and who are prone to 
make sanguine calculations of their future years, 
are often taught haw to number their days by the 
means of affliction. God touches some of the 
springs of life: health is blasted; and then, with 
a distinctness and vividness unknown before, we 
see that " the days of our years are few and evil." 
'* It is good to be afflicted " when such purposes 
are answered by our trials. Our heavenly Fa- 
ther well knows what means to use in granting 
our requests for spiritual wisdom ; and what will 
most effectually disperse the illusion and obscu- 
rity of our minds. Whatever these meana may 
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be, instead of shrinking from them, our interest 
is diligently to improve them. 

The approaching season of the year is thought 
to render such reflections as the above suitable. 
There are many who think little of the flight of 
time on ordinary occasions, who will give a seri- 
ous thought to this solemn subject at the close of 
a year, on a birth-day, or on the event of the death 
of any of their friends. But the experience even 
of a child will show, how transient and inefiective 
such impressions are, in themselves. Often ''a 
fleeting hour is scarcely past," before they are 
completely eflTaced, and worldly things eagerly 
reoccupy the mind. Let a recollection of the 
inefficacy of former impressions, deeply convince 
every reader who may have been the subject of 
them, of the absolute necessity of the aid of the 
Holy Spirit to render such thoughts abiding and 
influential. If David found the need of prayer in 
order that he might number his days to purpose, 
surely it must be the case with us. Let us then 
all join with deep seriousness in this petition; 
accompanied with a sincere purpose of heart, 
henceforward to apply our hearts to true wisdom. 



XXVII. 

HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 

In a remote period of antiquity, when the super- 
natural and the marvellous obtained a readier ere- 
tlence than now^ it was fabled that a stranger of 
extraordinary appearance was observed pacing 
the streets of on^ of the magnificent cities of the 
east, remarking with an eye of intelligent curiosity 
every surrounding object. Several individuals 
gathering around him, questioned him concerning 
his country and his business; but they presently 
perceived that he was unacquainted with their lan- 
guage, and he soon discovered himself to be equal- 
ly ignorant of the most common usages of society^ 
At the same time, the dignity and intelligence 
of his air and demeanor forbade the idea of his 
being either a barbarian or a lunatic. When at 
length he understood by their signs that they wish- 
ed to be informed whence he came, he pointed 
with great significance to the sky; upon which 
the crowd concluding him to be one of their dei- 
ties, were proceeding to pay him divine honors: 
but he no sooner comprehended their design than 
he rejected it with horror ; and bending his knees 
and raising his hands towards heaven in the atti- 
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tude of prayer, gave them to understand that he 
also was a worshipper of the powers above. 

After a time, it is said, that the mysterious 
stranger accepted the hospitalities of one of the 
nobles of the city ; under whose roof he applied 
himself with great diligence to the acquirement 
of the language, in which he made such surpria* 
ing proficiency, that in a few days he was able to 
hold intelligent intercourse with those around 
him. The noble host now resolved to take an 
early opportunity of satisfying his curiosity re* 
specting the country and quality of his guest; 
and upon his expressing this desire, the stranger 
assured him that he would answer his inquiries 
that evening afler sunset. Accordingly, as night 
approached, he led him forth upon the balconies 
of the palace, which overlooked the wealthy and 
populous city. Innumerable lights from its busy 
streets and splendid palaces were now reflected 
in the dark bosom of its noble river; where state- 
ly vessels laden with rich merchandise from all 
parts of the known world, lay anchored in the 
port. This was a city in which the voice of the 
harp and of the viol, and the sound of the mili* 
stone were continually heard: and craftsmen of 
all kinds of craft were there ; and the light of a 
candle was seen in every dwelling ; and the voice 
of the bridegroom and the voice of the bride were 
heard there. The stranger mused awhile upon 
the glittering scene^ and Ustened to the confused 
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murmur of mingling sounds. Then suddenly 
raising his eyes to the starry firmament, he fixed 
them with an expressive gaze, on the beautiful 
evening star which was just sinking behind a dark 
grove that surrounded one of the principal tem- 
ples of the city. ** Marvel not," said he to his 
host, '' that I am wont to gaze with fond afifection 
on yonder silvery star. That was my home ; yes, 
I was lately an inhabitant of that tranquil planet; 
firom whence a vain curiosity has tempted me to 
wander. Oflen had I beheld with wondering 
admiration, this brilliant world of yours, ever one 
of the brightest gems of our firmament: and the 
ardent desire I had long felt to know something of 
its condition, was at length unexpectedly gratified. 
I received permission and power from above to 
traverse the mighty void, and to direct my course 
to this distant sphere. To that permission, how- 
ever, one condition was annexed, to which my 
eagerness for the enterprise induced me hastily 
to consent ; namely, that I must thenceforth re- 
main an inhabitant of this strange earth, and un- 
dergo all the vicissitudes to which its natives are 
subject. Tell me therefore, I pray you, what is 
the lot of man ; and explain to me more fiilly 
than I yet understand, all that I hear and see 
around me." 

" Truly, sir," replied the astonished noble, 
''although I am altogether unacquainted with the 
manners and customs, products and privileges of 
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your country, yet methinks I cannot but congratu- 
late you on your arrival in our world ; especially 
since it has been your good fortune to alight on a 
part of it affording such various sources of enjoy- 
ment as this our opulent and luxurious city. And 
be assured it will be my pride and pleasure to 
introduce you to all that is most worthy the at- 
tention of such a distinguished foreigner." 

Our adventurer, accordingly, was presently 
initiated in those arts of luxury and pleasure 
which were there well understood. He was in- 
troduced, by his obliging host, to their public 
games and festivals; to their theatrical diversions, 
and convivial assemblies: and in a short time he 
began to feel some relish for amusements, the 
meaning of which, at first, he could scarcely 
comprehend. The next lesson which it became 
desirable to impart to him, was the necessity of 
acquiring wealth as the only means of obtaining 
pleasure. A fact which was no sooner under- 
stood by the stranger, than he gratefully accept- 
ed the offer of his friendly host to place him in a 
situation in which he might amass riches. To 
this object he began to apply himself with dili- 
gence ; and was becoming in some measure rec- 
onciled to the manners and customs of our planet, 
strangely as they differed from those of his own, 
when an incident occurred which gave an en- 
tirely new direction to his energies. 

It was but a few weeks after his arrival on our 
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^wrth, when walking in the cool of Ihe day with 
his friend in the outskirts of the citj, his attention 
was arrested by the appearance of a spacious en- 
tSlosure near which they passed; he inquired the 
we to which it was appropriated. 

** It is," Replied the nobleman, " a place of 
public interment." 

'' I do not understand you," said the stranger. 

*' It is the place," repeated his friend, 'Vwhere 
we bury our dead." 

** Excuse me, sir," replied his companioa, with 
some embarrassment, '* I must trouble you to 
explain yourself yet further." 

The nobleman repeated the information instill 
plainer lerms. 

'* I am still at a loss to comprehend you (per- 
fectly," said ithe stranger, turning deadly rpale. 
** This must relate to something rof ^ioh I was 
.not only totally ignorant in my own world, hot iif 
which I have, as yet, had no intimation in yome. 
I pray you, therefore, 'to satisfy my curiosity; for 
if 'I have any clue to your meaning, this, surelf , 
is a matter of more mighty concernment than -any 
to which you have hitherto directed me." 

** My good friend," replied the nobleman, **^you 
must be indeed a novice amongst us, if you have 
•yet to learn that we must all, sooner or later, 
-submit to take our place in these dismal abodes; 
nor will I deny that it is one of the least desirable 
pf the cirQumstaaoes which appertaii:^ to our 
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condition; for which reason it is a matter rarely 
referred to in polished society, and this accounts 
for your being hitherto uninformed on the subject. 
But truly, sir, if the inhabitants of the place 
whence you came are not liable to any similar 
misfortune, I advise you to betake yourself back 
again with all speed; for be assured there is no 
escape here; nor could I guarantee your safety 
for a single hour." 

** Alas," replied the adventurer, " I must sub- 
mit to the conditions of my enterprise ; of which, 
till now, I little understood the import. But 
explain to me, I beseech you, something more of 
the nature and consequences of this wondrous 
metamorphosis, and tell me at what period it most 
commonly happens to man." 

While he thus spoke, his voice faltered, and 
his whole frame shook violently; his countenance 
was pale as death, and a cold dew stood in large 
drops upon his forehead. 

By this time his companion, finding the dis- 
course becoming more serious than was agreeable, 
declared that he must refer him to the priests for 
further information; this subject being very much 
out of his province. 

" How !" exclaimed the stranger, "then I can- 
not have understood you;— do the priests only 
die? — are you not to die also?" 

His friend evading these questions, hastily con- 
ducted his importunate companioa to one of their 
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magnifioent temples, where he gladly oonaigndl 
Jiim to the instructions >of the prieathood. 

The emotion which the atraoger ihad iietraTed 
.when he received the ^rst idea of tleath, was yet 
adight in compavison with >that iwhich he esperi- 
•enced aa'soon^wihe gathered £*om the idiacoimies 
af the priests, some notion of -immortality; and of 
tbe >alt0mativetof fhappiness ior misery in a intBre 
state. But this agony of mind was exchanged fibr 
-taansport when he learned, that^by the pecrform* 
anoe of certain conditions belbse (death, the state 
of happiness might ibe secured; .his eagerness to 
'learn the nature of rthese terms, excited Jthevsur- 
'.prise and ^ven the oontempt of his sacrad teach- 
ers. They advised him to remain satisfied ^for 
the present with the instructiosB he had received, 
and to defer the remainder •of the dtscuaaion till 
the morrow. 

'' How!" exclaimed tibe novice, *' say you uni 
' tliat death may come at any hourl— *-may it not 
then come , this hour?* — and what if it should come 
before I have performed these conditi<His! 'Oh! 
withhold not this excell^Bt knowledge from me a 
single moment!" 

The priests suppressing a smile at his simplici- 
ty, then proceeded to explain their Theology to 
tiieir attentive auditor: but who shall descEibe the 
ecstasy of his happiness when he was given to 
understand, that the required conditions were, 
-^generally, of easy and pleasant performance; and 
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ihat the oocaaional difficulties or incoonFeniences 
which might attend them, would ^entirely cease 
with the short term of his earthly exii^ence. ''If 
then, I understand you rightly," «aid he to his ia- 
structers, '' this event which you call death, and 
which seems in itself strangely terrible, is most 
desirable and blissful. What a favor is this 
which is granted to me, in being sent to inhabit a 
planet in which I can die ! " The .priests again lez- 
changed smiles with each other; but their nidicule 
was wholly lost upon the enraptured stranger. 

When the first transports >of his emotion ^ad 
subsided, he began to reflect with «ore uneasi- 
41686 on the time he had already lost since his 
4irriva]. 

'' Alas, what have I been doing ! " exclaimed 
he. '' This gold which I /have .been collecting, 
tell me, Tevenend priests, will it avail me ai^ 
thing when the thirty or forty years are expired 
which, you say, I may possibly sojourn in your 
planet ! " 

** Nay," replied the priests, "but verHy you 
will find it of excellent use so long as you remain 
in it." 

''A very little of it shall suffice me," replied 
he: ''for consider, -how soon this period will be 
past: what avails it what my condition may be for 
so short a season: I will betake myself from Uus 
hour, to the grand concerns of which you ha^e 
charitablj iniermed >me. ' ' 
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Aeeordiiigljr from that period, contumes the le- 
gend, the itranger deroted huneelf to the perform- 
•Dce of those conditioiis, on which, he was told, 
hia fritiire wel£ue depended; hot in so doing, he 
had an opposi ti on to encoonter whoUj nnexpected, 
and for which he was eren at a kMS to account. 
By thos demoting his chief attention to his chief 
interests, he excited tl^ sorprise, the contempt, 
and eren the enmitj of most of the inhabitants of 
tiie city; and thej rarelj mentioned him but with 
a term of reproach, which has been yariously ren- 
dered in all the modem lai^nages. 

Nothing coold equal the stranger's surprise at 
this circumstance; as well as that of his fellow 
citizens appearing, generally, so extremely indiA 
ferent as they did to their own interests. That 
they should have so little prudence and for^ 
thought as to provide only for their necessities 
and pleasures for that short part <^ their existence 
in which they were to remain in this planet, he 
could consider only as the effect of disordered in- 
tellect; so that he even returned their incivilities 
to himself, with affectionate expostulation; ac- 
companied by lively emotions of compassion and 
amazement. 

If ever he was tempted for a moment to violate 
any of the conditions of his future happiness, he 
bewailed his own madness with agonizing emo- 
tions: and to all the invitations he received from 
others to do any thing inconsistent with his real 
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interests, he had but one answer — ''Oh/' he 
would saj, '' I am to die! — ^I am to die! " 



xxvm. 

PSALM CVIII. 1. 
<«0 God, my heart to fixed.** 

Happt is the individual who can adopt these 
words with sincerity, humility, and deliberation ! 
Happy at any period of life; but, especially so if 
it be at its outset. How wise — how good — and 
how pleasant a thing it is to be steadfast in reli- 
gion, may be partly judged of by the unhappiness 
of a wavering and halting profession. -It is >no . 
uncommon thing for the heart to have certain 
inclinations, and wishes, and intentions towards 
piety: even a vain and worldly — a hard and selfish 
heart — may attain to this; and very often, under 
some sudden or violent impression, the language 
of the text has been employed by such a one. 
<' Now at last," it may be said, '' I am resolved. 
This illness, this danger, this disappointment, will 
surely never be forgotten; I will prepare, in earn- 
est, for death, now that it has been so near me:" 
or, ''I will no longer love a world that has thus 
cruelly deceived me." But, how transient such 
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And nov. what » the meaning, the essence, of 
this dcteminaticm? To ascertain it, let as first 
inqoire what is the real, thoogh anayowed lan- 
guage of an w^Lted heart? " I cannot at present 
decide," socb a one sajs, in effect, ** which is 
best, whether to enjoj mjself as nmoh as I can 
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for fifty or sixty years to come, and then for my 
body and soul to perish ' in everlasting burnings/ 
or whether to deny myself some present gratificar 
tion, and then to be happy through eternity. I 
suspect that it is better to lose my soul by and by, 
rather than that one of my members should perish 
now; at least, I think I prefer (not gaining the 
whole world, because that is impossible) but to 
gain as much of it as I possibly can, to the trou- 
ble of saving my soul. At any rate I am willing 
to risk my eternal happiness upon the chance of 
my having time, and space, and willingness to re- 
pent in good time : at all events my heart is fixed 
in its inclination to cleave to the world at preaeni. 
And in the meantime I hope that that which hap- 
pens in all other cases will not happen to me, and 
that my heart will not become hardened by delay, 
nor my conscience seared by habit. I trust, also, 
that /shall escape all those violent diseases and 
sudden accidents which cut many ofi* unprepared; 
and that, although Gk>d has admonished us to be 
ready ' because he will come in an hour that we 
think not,' yet, I hope he will give me a sufficient 
warning of his approach." 

Now, although there are none, perhaps, who 
would deliberately use such language as this, yet 
let the delaying, halting, worldly mind, the trifler 
with his own soul, seriously reflect, for awhile, 
upon the real import of his conduct, and even of 
his thoughts and purposes in reference to religion, 
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nqiore ii^kej wouM pnvve to be very dificr- 
froB rack cruel and deapente detemuatioK 
ee thcee. But, ales, that cool aad aeriooB refleo- 
tioB which this woold ioopljy ia the Teij thing 
which the worldlj heart refbaes, and from which 
the indolent mind ia aore to exenae itsel£ 

Bj a careleaa reader of the BU>le anch a paa- 
aage aa the text, if it arresta a moment'a thougirt, 
ia conaidered, perhapa, aa an expreaaion verj 
natural, and very proper to be naed bj the '^ hc^ 
men of old," who were religioiia in a degree that 
ia not to be attained to now ; at leaat the reader 
ccmceiToa he would be quite out of hia aphere in 
attempting it. But after all, theae worda, if duly 
conaidered, imply nothing more than a wiae de- 
termination on the part of the writer to pursue his 
highest interest from that time forward ; and do 
longer to listen to those enemies of his soul, who 
would persuade him to seek his own ruin. It 
means no more than every one must resolve upon 
who would be saved. It is only the reverse of 
that dreadful and perilous state of mind that has 
been just reduced to plain language. It is safety 
opposed to danger — wisdom opposed to folly — 
perfect peace exchanged for tormenting fear — 
happiness for misery — Heaven for Hell. 

If such be the case, can there be a doubt 
whether or not to make this language our own ? 
But, perhaps, the young reader may reply, " that 
he has often, as he thought, sincerely resolved 
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upon a religious life, and really hoped that his 
heart was fixed in it; and, after all, it has proved 
to be so far otherwise, that the first light tempta- 
tion has been sufiicient to unsettle it; so that now 
he is afi'aid of appealing to God in this way any 
more/' If it be so, let the complainer seriously 
inquire, Whether those unsuccessful acts of dedi- 
cation were the result of sudden impulse, or of 
deliberate choice ? Whether they were followed 
up by persevering prayer ? Whether they were 
made with a due conviction of his own inabillity, 
and of the necessity of abiding in Christ, in order 
to do any good thing? Whether, especially, he 
has built on the right foundation of *' repentance 
towards God, and foith towards the Lord Jesus 
Christ?" 

Desires and purposes, ever s6 sincere, that 
come short of this, will never endure; they are 
built on the sand, and disappointment is inevita-* 
ble. Perhaps the instability complained of may 
proceed from inexperience as to the nature of the 
Christian life. Young Christians may, at first, 
be discouraged when they discover that, from 
first to last, it is a warfare — a conflict — and not a 
state of rest and inaction. Yet, it is no strange 
thing; it is whaft they are given to expect, that 
after the great change has taken place, when 
Crod ** wrought in them to will and to do of his 
good pleasure," they should still, and to the end 
of life, have to "work out their own salvation 
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jodt few wad crcmbliog" — with diligence, and 
paiwac«» ajod uudeCj. And it is no proof that 
tkt htmit is noc really fixed in its choice and pref- 
erence of the good wnjs of God, that it is shaken 
€v a time firom its steadfastness. 

Bitf , whatever Ul success and discouragement 
aaj hare attended former resolutions, still there 
is bat one course to be taken: namely, to repair 
afiresh to the throne of mercy, and with increas- 
ed humility and earnestness to ask for ''more 
grace," and for that *' sufficient strength" which 
enables the weak to do all things. 

Still let your language be, "Whatever diffi- 
culties I may encounter, I am resolved to press 
forward: I have suffered enough already by inde- 
cision: have I not heretofore had some secret re- 
serve, and given but half my heart to Grod, while 
the world had the remainder ? But now I would 
make a full surrender. Now, I will, by his grace 
helping me, be more than pver diligent in the use 
of means, while I am less than ever confident in 
my own ability to persevere. — '' O God, my heart 
is fixed, establish my goings in thy paths. " 



XXIX. 

HEBREWS XI. L 

** Now fidth is the aubstance of things hoped for ; the evidence of tUnfi 

not seen." 

Of all classes and descriptions of persons on 
this earth, they are the happiest of whom it may 
be said, that the things most hoped for by them 
are the things not seen : and the reason why 
there is so much discontent and disappointment 
in the world is, that the reverse of this is gene- 
rally the case. Things unseen are rather the 
objects of fear than of hope ; while our chief de- 
sires are fixed on the uncertain and unsatisfying 
objects of sense. 

When persons profess a belief in, and hope of 
the future state — in a state of everlasting happi- 
ness, and at the same time always shrink . and 
tremble, and manifest only reluctance and dislike 
at the thought of entering upon it, have they not 
reason to suspect that their faith is not genuine ? 
since true faith is described in Scripture as re- 
lating to things not feared and shunned, but de- 
sired and hoped for. And although the natural 
love of life, our social ties to earth, the terrors of 
death, the horrors of the grave, and the awful ex- 
pectation of entering upon an unknown state^ 
nay be allowed to make us sometimes 
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^** start and ■hrmk 

To enm tbo narrow na;** 



jet, since we profess to believe that the sting of 
death and the victoiy of the grave are both de- 
stroyed, and that the enjoyments and society of 
ke^ven are infinitely superior to what we now 
possess, there is reason to fear that worldliness 
of mind is the chief cause, where the thought of 
death is habituaUy disagreeable. It is certain, 
al least, that religion never flourishes — cannot 
have attained that degree which may warrant the 
esqpectation of an abundant entrance into life, ex- 
cept in the case of those who have their warmest 
affections and most lively hopes fixed on the 
heavenly world. Is it not, then, essential to our 
present comfort and future happiness, to become 
possessed of such a faith ? especially cms " without 
It, we are assured, it is impossible to please 
God." We cannot imagine that He will regard 
with complacency that languid belief in His 
^' great and precious promises," which produces 
no other effect in us than a vague and trembling 
hope that we shall not everlastingly perish. If 
we value the joys of heaven so lightly — ^think so 
little of the mansions in our Father's house, and 
of the preparations which our Lord is gone to 
make, is there not reason to apprehend that we 
have no true taste for the spiritual entertainments 
above; and that if ever we would arrive there, 
we must attain more meetneas for heaven ? N<yv 
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there are means to be used for this good endi; 
and it is in the season of youth, when there is 
especial need, and especial encouragement to em- 
ploy such means. There is great need to do so, 
because it is then that the objects of sense present 
themselves to the view in a thousand illusions, 
which greatly increase their enchantment. It is 
then that things are hoped for with such undue 
eagerness, which, when possessed, wholly disap- 
point expectation. It is then that it is so diffi- 
cult to believe that unseen 'and spiritual objects 
are really more worthy of affection.. 

But notwithstanding this, there is also great 
encouragement in youth to cultivate a spiritual 
taste: if the profitable practice of heavenly medi- 
tation be ucquired early in life, the thoughts 
will ever afler flow with comparative ease and 
pleasure in that delightful channel; and if the- 
thoughts are much in heaven, the conversation 
will be there also. The vivid imagination and 
warm affections of youth are favorable to the 
contemplation of sublime and spiritual objects^ 
Although it will be ever needful carefully to disr- 
tinguish between poetic or intellectual, and holy^ 
and spiritual thoughts of the world to come. 

"This," says the apostle, "is the victory that 
overcomes the world, even our faith." Much of 
the opposition that we make to our spiritual ene- 
mies is not of a nature to succeed: we may very 
seriously reason and remonstrate with ourselves; 
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flgaiml fiiifiil indalgenees, and fiyrm ■trong 
hrtknw agaiofl pwticiilmr teaiplalioni, to niudi, 
aotwithflUndingy we jield again and tigain. This 
m diacoufaging: and we know not wiiat to do. 
MftiTj aeiionsly diaposed yoong reader will be 
airare of anch difficohiea aa theae. Let na then 
attend to tbe advice of St. Panl on diia sabject. — 
'' Walk in the Spint," he aays, '< and je ahall 
sot fulfil the deairea of the fleah." That is, m- 
alead of rainlj attempting to conriMit our depraved 
inelinationa towarda inferior objects, we dioold 
preoccupy our thoughts and affections with those 
that are spiritual. It is with idle miads as with 
idle hands, ** Satan always finds some mischief" 
for them; but if they are preengaged with profit- 
able thoughts, and refined by sublime contempla- 
tions, they are much less exposed to evil influence. 
Besides, this passage is by some considered as 
a promise, that if we walk in the l^irit, and en- 
deavor to maintain a holy and heavenly frame of 
mind, we shall be preserved from the power of 
temptation by Him " who is able to keep us from 
fUling." 

** Could we but climb were Moses stood,'' or 
could we aCdcend with St. Paul to the third heaT- 
en, and see, in vision, unutterable glories, there 
can be no doubt but we should be eflbctually con- 
tinced of the inferiority of earthly good. Now a 
lively faith overcomes the world just in this way: 
it afibrds us such an evidence of things unseen. 
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SO shows us the substance of things hoped for, 
that we need not that the heavens should be rent 
to reveal the celestial world to our sight, and to 
convince us of its superiority to present things. 
We believe God; we give full credit to his assu- 
rances concerning what he has prepared for those 
that love him; so that if one should rise from the 
dead, the persuasion would not be stronger. 

What an encouragement to faith is that word 
of its great author — "Blessed are they who have 
not seen, and yet have believed!" '' ^And yc«,'* 
he says, intimating that he fails not mercifully 
to take into the account the difficulties and hin- 
drances to faith which the infirmities of human 
nature put in our way: he remembers that we are 
dust ; he knows there is a veil of flesh upon our 
hearts; so that it is no easy attainment for us to 
believe in things of which our senses can take no 
cognizance. But blessed are they who have conr 
quered these difficulties; who, having earnestly 
sought, have obtained spiritual discernment. We 
justly consider those individuals peculiarly favor- 
ed who saw and conversed with our Lord; yet 
there are, it seems, in some respects, superior 
advantages enjoyed by those whose mortal eyes 
have never beheld him. The disciples had not 
the opportunity of honoring God by so strong a 
£uth as we, who simply trust his word; who, not 
having seen, believe and love. James, Peter, 
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and John, who were with him on the holy mount, 
and there saw his glory — ^who met with some of 
the blessed society — saw the heavenly apparel 
white and glistening, and heard the celestial dis- 
course — ^what could they do but believe, and ac- 
knowledge that he was the Son of God ? But we, 
who have not this kind of demonstration, but ad- 
mit the sure evidence of faith, thereby '^ obtain 
thb testimony, that we more especially please 
God." 

When our hopes are fixed on any earthly 
scheme, how continually is that project the sub- 
ject of our thoughts^ whenever they are for a 
season diverted from it by unavoidable engage- 
ments, how naturally they return again to the 
favorite idea! Is it possible to hope and wish 
much for any thing of which we rarely think, or 
think only with reluctance ? Let the experience 
of the youngest reader answer the question. By 
this test, then, we may safely judge whether we 
have any genuine desires for spiritual blessings; 
whether or not our hopes and affections are real- 
ly fixed on heavenly objects^. " If we are indeed 
risen with Christ, we shall seek those things 
which are above;" and they will be the subjects 
of our frequent and favorite contemplation. If 
we are conscious that this is not our experience, 
let us remember, that •* faith is the gift of God;" 
let it be our instant concern to implore him. 
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with ceaseless supplication, to " help our unbe- 
lief," that we may henceforth possess a lively 
evidence of things unseen, and have our highest 
hopes fixed upon them. 
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^' Wilt tboa not ftom this time ciy tuito me, My Father, thoa art the 

guide of my youth?" 

When we are tempted to entertain hard and 
injurious thoughts of our heavenly Father, such 
as our own evil hearts and the suggestions of 
Satan incline us to form, — ^when we are ready to 
suppose him a rigorous and austere master, reap- 
ing where he has not sown; or a vindictive judge, 
delighting more in vengeance than in mercy — 
surely it should overwhelm us with grief and 
shame to call to mind any of those numerous pas- 
sages of Scripture in which he condescends to 
use the language of affectionate expostulation^ 
and tender persuasion, to sinners of every degree. 

Are there not those who form a tacit excuse 
for their continued neglect of religion, by indul- 
ging such false and unscriptural ideas of our most 
compassionate and merciful Father? — ^As though 
He would be more displeased by their presuming 
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to accept salradoii. than bj their continiiiiig to 
BCi^lect and reftisie h. This proud and hostile 
state of mind most be peculiarlj offensive to Him, 
who dwells and delights in the humble and con- 
trite spirit. It is a temper conmion to our fallen 
nature, and is more or less indulged by all sinners 
before they are persuaded to '* venture on His 
grace." But an affecting appeal, like that in the 
texty has broken manv a stout heart, and brought 
down the high thoughts that had exalted them- 
selves against the knowledge of God. May all 
who now read it feel assured that God is willing 
and readj to be a guide and a father, even to 
ihem! 

<< Wilt thou not from ih%$ ftme?"— There are 
some occasions when this encouraging inquiry is 
pressed upon the heart and conscience with more 
than usual urgency: such as those periodical 
seasons when we are wont to meditate on the 
quick passage of life — on recovery from illness 
—on escape from danger — when changes have 
taken place in outward circumstances, and even 
(as the connexion of the text fully warrants us to 
conclude) after having deeply fallen into tempta- 
tion, and when the conscience is most heavily 
burdened with sin. Then, instead of those de- 
nunciations of wrath, which are reserved for a 
state of final impenetency, hear how the Lord 
pitieth his children!— ** Wilt thou not from ihi9. 
time cry, My Father?" 
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But how many excuses are our hearts ready 
to make; how many specious arguments are 
brought forward against ai;! immediate answer to 
this appeal! Any time but this time, we are 
ready to say ; but when are we as much in earnest 
in our desires as God is in his invitations ? — none 
but the present time will suffice us. Amongst 
these vain excuses, one, not very uncommon, is a 
mistaken idea that we must wait Grod's time for 
enlightening our minds, and bringing us to him- 
self. This is no other than a device of our great 
enemy, to induce us to delay those endeavors, 
and neglect those means, which, he knows, if per- 
severed in, would issue in our eternal happiness. 
When we search the Scriptures, we find that the 
whole tenor of them discountenances such a no- 
tion. Although it is true that Grod must work in 
us every good thing, yet we are, at the same time, 
commanded to ''workout our own salvation;" and 
all his great and precious promises are connect- 
ed with our praying for the performance of them. 
** Jhk and ye shall receive;" Grod is rich unto all 
that call upon him. So that we have no reason to 
expect that he will aid us by his good Spirit, un- 
less we continually and fervently implore Him to 
do so. Here, in the text also, we are required 
to call upon God to be our father and our guide, 
otherwise, it is plainly implied, that he will never 
fulfil those gracious offices towards us. But how 
exceedingly encouraging it is to know, that he is. 
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waiHng to be thus gracious, and that none who ap- 
ply will be sent empty away! 

A more frequent cause, with many, of back- 
wardness and delay in seeking God, is the sense 
they entertain of the worldliness and vamty of 
their hearts, so that they are tempted to consider 
it almost hopeless for them to attempt to become 
religious in earnest — so many are the difficulties 
within and without. But then, they should re- 
member that the great work of turning an evil and 
Tain mind from sin to holiness, from earth to 
heaven, is not to be effected by our own power or 
might ; we are not required to do it. Our encour- 
agement is this — that " to Grod all things are pos- 
sible," and he is not only able, but willing, to 
make this vast change in every heart that is sift- 
cere in requesting him to do so. ''A new heart," 
he says, <' I will give you, and a right spirit I will 
pat within you;" but, observe, it is added, '*§6r bB 
these things I will be inquired of by the house of 
Israel to do it for them." We must all lie down 
in despair if it were not for these promises: bat 
since we have them, and from Grod, who cannot 
lie, why should we not joyfully, and inmiediatejy 
avail ourselves of the amazing benefit which they 
hold out ? Let it not be supposed that these invi- 
tations are given to those who are already partly 
righteous. No, they are made, as the SoripttBes 
assure us, to those who are at present ''far from 
righteousnesii," and even to '' the stout, hearted.^ 
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Thoee who are worldly, vain, destitute of any 
taste for spiritual pleasures, and quite helpless, 
these are the persons whom Grod condescends to 
invite, and to '' beseech to be reconciled to him*- 
self through Jesus Christ." What can any 
reader require more to encourage him, from this 
time, to cry unto God as his father? 

Some find an excuse for their delay in the fear 
that if they should make a prompt and decided 
profession of religion, they should but disgrace 
it, for want of perseverance in the good way, and 
for want of strength to resist temptation, and so 
the last error would be Yforse than the first. But 
this is only an excuse ; for we are assured that the 
same grace that enables us to begin a new course, 
will, in the use of the same means, strengthen us 
to hold on in it. 

Many more objections might be mentioned and 
refuted, which, like stumbling blocks, we are 
ever ready to place in our own way. But, after 
ail, if we do but set ourselves seriously and fre- 
quently to reflect upon the vast importance of the 
subject, if we do but consider the value of our 
souls, we shall not suffer any, nor all of them, to 
hinder us from pressing in through the strait 
gate, nor from keeping on in the narrow way. 
How soon will this life be over! so soon, that if 
we could gain the whole world — if every wish of 
our hearts were to be fully gratified — and if those 
things that are inconvenient and disagre.eab]e to 
VOL. II. 20 
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U8 were to be immediately removed, what would 
it all profit? But life, at the best, abounds with 
disappointment, and weariness, and dissatisfac- 
tion: when we attain what we so earnestly desired 
we feel much less delight in it than we had ex- 
pected, and begin to think of some new object to 
satisfy our restless wishes. Thus end the world's 
promises — not so those of God. Secret satisfac- 
tion is experienced by true Christians, even here, 
in the sense of his favor, and in a good hope for 
the future; and happiness beyond our power to 
conceive is treasured up for them in heaven. 

It is necessary, however, to guard against un- 
founded expectations of immediate rest, peace, 
and enjoyment as soon as we begin in earnest to 
seek God. We are not to suppose that ever3rthiiig 
will be granted to us the moment we cry to him 
as our father. .Nor should this discourage us. 
Real religion is a gradual work, dim at first, but 
growing brighter and brighter to the last: while 
a false profession will make a great show at the 
beginning, and then gradually die away. 

There is no instance in which the insufiiciency 
of language, and the weakness of every human 
means of persuasion, is so sensibly felt as when 
we endeavor to arouse each other to a due atten- 
tion to religion. What words can paint the im- 
portance of salvation ! — What mind can conceive 
the terrors of refusing it ! — Grod only compre- 
hends the subject, and he tells us, '* we muH be 
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born again :'' for if this change do not take place 
upon us, it were " better for us we had never 
been born." May Grod teach us the value of our 
souls, and convince us of the emptiness of all 
those excuses for delay with which Satan furnish- 
es our lingering and reluctant minds ! 
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WINTER EVENINGS. 

At the present season of the year, when by 
many an oblique glance, and shy look, the retir- 
ing sun intimates his intention of keeping up the 
old custom this winter, we console ourselves for 
his shortening visits by anticipating the pleasures 
and advantages peculiar to the time of his with- 
drawment. Not all the charpis of sunmier's 
evening,, under its most lovely aspect, can pro- 
duce more pleasurable emotions than the fire-side 
comforts of a winter's night. Indeed, to the 
domestic taste and manners of the sober English, 
it has appropriate attractions: — ^while our spright- 
ly neighbors across the channel, whose happiness 
lies more out of doors, may regret the departure 
of the time when, '' in the shade of an elm, to the 
goond of a reed," they dance away their mercy 
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■uiiimers; we find in winter such a balance of 
comfort and advantage as fully reconciles us to 
its approach; and which leads those who reflect 
upon it to admire the goodness of Him, who, sit- 
ting in the circle of the heavens, roils round 
''the varied year," and by the continual change 
of the seasons, has so admirably consulted the 
tastes, the duties, and even the restlessness of 
man. 

** Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fest. 
Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round. 
So let OS welcome peaceful evening in.'* 

But ere the shutters close, and the curtains 
fall, may we not be allowed to take a peep at 
■ome of these happy domestic circles illumined 
by the animating blaze ? It is a pleasure eren to 
think of the many, many comfortable parlors in 
England that exhibit such a family picture every 
night. There behold the busy work table where 
the improving book circulates from hand to hand 
— the lively conversation, and the sweet inter- 
change of the charities of social life. — These are 
the favorite haunts of happiness, and the nurse- 
ries of the private virtues, especially where peace 
and piety, taste and intelligence combine to grace 
the scene. And those whose 'Mi^es are fallen A/ 
in such pleasant places," should, indeed, give 
thanks to God for so favored a lot. 

A large majority of our readers, we presume, 
lure enjoying the privileges of a parental home, 
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and belong to that class of society whose condi- 
tion the Bible itself has decided to be the moat 
favorable to happiness— those to whom is given 
"neither poverty nor riches." It is into the 
apartments of this class of persons that we are 
just now venturing to glance, and such the read- 
ers whose attention we beg leave to invite. For, 
through the opening of the curtains we could 
fancy we espy on many a table, the yellow cover 
of a little pamphlet, which we readily enough 
conclude to be **the Youth's Magazine," and 
under this persuasion, proceed to address the 
respective assemblies. 

Having already congratulated them on* their 
happy and favorable circumstances, we would 
next remind them of the possibility of so neglect- 
ing, if not abusing their privileges, that the long 
succession of winter evenings now before them, 
may, after all, be but unprofitably passed. List- 
lessness of body and of mind, frivolity, careless- 
ness, or desultory habits, may render the advan- 
tages of retirement, leisure, and intelligent 
friends, so far useless, that the present season 
may escape with as little improvement to- such 
individuals, as all the former precious winters 
and summers of their past lives. There is one 
very encouraging circumstance respecting the 
evenings of the approaching winter, on which we 
may, without exception, congratulate every one 
of our readers, let their circumstances or proa-^ 

20» 
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be wk«l thej wajz I mean that they are^ 
§m the moat pait, jet to totme — an advantage, be 
it r rmpiaber ed, of which a veij few months will 
^epriie VB. The fint moist, mild, and bright 
■yring evening diat surprises as with the conyic- 
lion that the winter is really gone, will be pleas- 
ant or painful in pn^rtion to the manner in 
which we have spent it. Let us at once so begin 
ao emploj it, as to ensure agreeable and self-ap- 
proriag reflections for that time ! Who amongst 
our readers will be so happy as to be able, with 
saodeat satisfaction, then to say, " I have improv- 
ed the past season; I have made some solid 
aequirements; added to my little stock of know- 
ledge; strengthened my habits of thought; made 
aoBM progress in the social virtues, and grown, in 
aome degree, in Christian grace and knowledge?" 
What a happy winter will such have passed ! and 
••tius happiness it is now within the power of eveiy 
one to ensure. 

But there may be some, even of our readers, 
who are looking forward to their winter evenings 
with feelings vridely different from these. The 
pleasant parties, large and small, the long suc- 
cession of Christmas visits, are the attractions 
that give brilliancy to the dull aspect of winter to 
many a youthful eye. And it is readily granted, 
that an occasional interchange of friendly visits 
amongst an intelligent circle of friends, is one of 
^ the real pleasures of winter evenings. But this, 
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in itself so desirable, is not always restrained 
within moderate limits: and it cannot be doubted, 
that where the employments and duties of home 
are continually broken in upon (though by the 
best society) no successful progress will be made 
in what is most important to our welfare and 
happiness. It is to little purpose to spend the 
morning in useful pursuits, if in the evening the 
thoughts are always to be dissipated and dis- 
tracted in a mixed company. Associating with 
agreeable friends is of all rtcreationa the most 
delightful; but when, from its frequency, it be- 
comes a sort of business rather than a recreation, 
the good is overbalanced by a thousand evils; 
and if this be the case, even with improving 
society, what must be the effect of incessant 
visiting with the giddy, volatile, and dissipated, 
or with gossiping and censorious acquaintances ? 
It is then to eveninga at home that we more par- 
ticularly refer, as seasons capable of affording 
tme pleasure and improvement. 

Although it must be admitted that young peo- 
ple, enjoying parental protection and instruction, 
are in the most favored circumstances, yet there 
are advantages, and comforts too, peculiar to 
every condition. 

That long range of lighted windows, where the 
confused din of voices and of machinery indicates 
the close and crowded manufactory, forms, in- 
deed, a strange contrast with the qniet, orderly, 
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heea intrnding. Yet what thousands in Elngland 
will pass their eTenings as well as their mornings 
here! The air is bad, the work hard, and the 
wages low; jet even here is many a heart as light 
as ai^ in the gajest aasendilies. Here they en- 
joy the grand prerogative of honest labor, that 
of losing the present sense of their real troubles 
in their engrossing employments; and they are 
fiff too busy and too necessitous to be disturbed 
with imaginary ones. In these respects how 
oftener is the weaver happier than the wearer! 
Then we might think of the little crowded back 
rooms in every town and many a street, where 
circles of young females are plying the busy 
needle, often alas! till long past evening; pre- 
paring the gay attire of those who are by no 
means so much happier than the makers, as both 
parties perhaps may imagine. In such situations 
as these, if the fear of God and a desire of mutual 
improvement should prevail, the laborious hours 
might pass with pleasure and profit, in addition 
to the cheerfulness which ever, in a greater or 
less degree^ attends on honest industry. 

It is not our intention to enumerate all the 
different modes in which winter evenings may be 
spent, but there is one which must not be omitted 
— the manner of spending Sabbath evenings. 
This is indeed an important and valuable portion 
of our time; and O, how much depends on its 
right improvement! 
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Thousands and tens of thousands of the young 
will pass this hour at the crowded lecture. How 
many a serious appeal, solemn warning, and 
affectionate invitation, will sound in their ears on 
these occasions, during the present winter! But 
there are in some cases peculiar temptations to 
levity and vanity of mind in evening lectures, and 
therefore a douhle concern should, be felt by those 
who attend them, to improve the instruction and 
to avoid the danger; remembering that there is 
nothing so hardening to the heart, so benumbing 
to the conscience, as the indulgence of a light 
temper of mind under the quickening means of 
grace. Happier, we think, are they whose op« 
portunities admit of dividing the evening of that 
day between family and private devotions. What 
progress might be made in the heavenly road, in 
the course of this winter, by a diligent improve- 
ment of those precioius seasons! This is the hour 
for joyous contemplation on the life to come ; for 
deep meditation; for close self-examination; for 
an improvement of the past engagements of the 
day; for fervent importunate prayer. 

Should these hints induce any of our readers to 
set a higher value on this portion of their time, 
and to make a more diligent improvement of it, 
we shall not regret having employed one of our 
ovm winter evenings in suggesting them. 
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2 CORINTfflANS VI. 8. 

" Behold, now is the accepted time.'' 

Thbrb is no subject connected with religion 
more frequently insisted on than the folly and 
danger of delay. But, however trite the topic, no 
apology can be required for its introduction, while 
the folly is still, in any instances, allowed, and 
while the danger continues to be incurred. The 
persons most inexcusable in such conduct, are 
> those whose judgments are already informed in 
the truths of Christianity, and who admit a change 
of heart to be necessary, at some period of their 
lives, in order to their escaping future punish- 
ment; but who, notwithstanding this conviction, 
put off the dreaded effort to what they vainly hope 
will prove a more convenient season. Is there 
not reason to fear, that in what is called the 
religious world, there are multitudes of every age, 
who would answer to this description? 

Amongst the various fallacies, by means of 
which such persons endeavor to pacify their con- 
sciences, and by which they maintain a degree of 
tranquillity under such extremely perilous circum- 
stances, the most usual and powerful is a secret 
persuasion that time and space will be granted 
them before it is too late. Should they live to old 
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age, they doubt not that as they retire from the 
pleasures and business of this life, they shall have 
leisure^ and, at least, more inclination to think of 
another world : and should they be cut down in 
youth, or in maturity, they trust that a lingering 
sickness will furnish the needed opportunity. 
There are none, indeed, except the most ignorant, 
who would distinctly avow, either to others or to 
themselves, that they are delaying attention to 
religion on this ground; yet, is not -an undefined 
hope of this nature the silent apology by which 
the remonstrances of conscience are silenced, and 
the emotions of fear suppressed ? To such indi- 
viduals the words of the text sound in tones of 
alternate encouragement and thunder, '* JVbto is 
the accepted time ! " 

The dangerous delusion just referred to, may 
be strengthened by the habit of drawing false 
conclusions from the numerous accounts of happy 
deaths which are continually circulated. The 
best things are liable to abuse; and these, while 
they afford much needful stimulus and encourage- 
ment to some, are greatly abused by others, to 
their own unspeakable injury. The worldly- 
minded and indolent readers of obituaries, cannot, 
therefore, be too frequently reminded of the un- 
founded nature of those hopes which rest on the 
uncertain, and most unfavorable opportunities of 
a dying hour. 

Besides the often-mentioned argument against 
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soch a dependence, that thej, like others, may 
be cut down by a stroke too sudden, or too se- 
Tere, to allow any attention to the concerns of 
the soul; it may be remarked, that if there are any 
individuals who have peculiar cause to apprehend 
that Grod, in the fulfilment of his awful threaten- 
ing, will "laugh at their calamity, and mock 
when their fear cometh," it is they who, cherish- 
ing these false hopes, have deliberately refused 
the calls of grace, during all their years of health 
and vigor. It should also be considered, that hj 
far the greater number of happy deaths of which 
we read, or hear, relate the experience of persons 
who had devoted themselves to religion long be- 
fore. With regard to the instances that occur 
of death-bed repentance, especially amongst per- 
sons previously familiar with the truths of the 
gospel, they are so rare, and are frequently at- 
tended with so much doubt, that to rest our hopes 
for eternity on the probability of such a case 
being ours, is a kind of folly and imprudence 
scarcely heard of in conducting the common 
concerns of life. It should also be considered, 
that while most cases of this kind that occur are 
made public, by widely spread report, nothing is 
heard, beyond a confined circle, of the continual- 
ly occurring instances of a less hopeful character. 
Individuals are daily leaving this world, by whom 
religion, if not wholly neglected, had been but 
very partially attended to; — our places of wor-» 
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ship, even those where the gospel is faithful^ 
explained, exhibit but too many specimens of this 
kind. Persons fill their accustomed seats with 
regularit/, and pay some respect to religion by 
their outward observances, but yet make no de- 
cided profession of it, and would candidly confess 
as much if they Were appealed to. There is, in- 
deed, a degree of hope not unfrequently attend-- 
ing the death beds of individuals of this class. 
An farming illness forces the sufferer to serious- 
ness ; ministers and pious friends now surround 
him with prayers, tears,- and admonitions: a dying 
person cannot be otherwise than sincere and 
earnest in his desires of salvation ; he listens with 
avidity; he requests the prayers of others, and 
attempts the much neglected exercise himself. 
After having suffered grievous and agonizing ap- 
prehensions, it may be, that before the closing 
scene, his mind becomes in a degree tranquil- 
lized; he has some hope; it cannot be said, that 
« he dies and makes no sign.'' When all is over, 
the mourning survivors cherish that doubtful 
spark for their own conisolation; it is referred to, 
perhaps in a funeral sermon; and hence the 
neighbors and acquaintance of the deceased, 
who may be living a life of similar carelessness 
and neglect, draw a dangerous inference in their 
own favor, and conclude that they also shall have 
hope in their end, although they should continue 
to love and enjoy the world as they have done. 

VOL II. 21 
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With regard to the actual condition of such an 
iadiyidual in the world on which lie has entered, 
it would be preaiunption, indeed, to pronounce; 
*' charitj hopeth all things," and loTe must needs 
^' believe all things," in such a case; but, oh! who 
could haye the temerity to say, '* Let me die the 
death of the careless professor?" The language 
not only of true wisdom, but of common prudence, 
rather is, '' Let us give all diligence to make our 
calling and election sure, that we may escape the 
fearful uncertainty of such an end! " 

Who but they who have feh, can imagine the 
remorse, the consternation, the hurry, the agonies 
«if such an hour! The reasonable argument 
which the distracted mind brings against itsdf is, 
that, according to the general tenor of Scripture, 
and according to the most usual dispensations of 
God with mankind, the great question at the last 
day will not be— -how we died, but how we Iwed 
The long successive years of life and health form 
our season of probation, concerning which period 
it is said, that '' every one shall receive according 
to what he has done in it." Now if this precious 
season is deliberately and wilfully unimproved; if 
We have not, at any period of it, believed, and 
from thenceforward obeyed and done his com- 
mandments, a person at the close of life, conscious 
of this, must reflect with unutterable anguish, 
that he has placed himself beyond the orcItfiaf;y 
dispensations of divine mercy, although not be- 
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yoiid the possible reach of it; for, *' to God, all 
things are possible." He has (if the expressiodk 
may be allowed) abandoned himself to the chanee 
of making one of an extremely small minority; or 
to that of forming an exception to a general role^ 

The case of the profane and abandoned, of on* 
born and bred in vice and ignorance, who never 
distinctly heard of the way of salvation, till some 
charitable visiter comes to declare it to him at the 
eleventh hour, appears far more hopeful, where 
signs of repentance and faith are manifested, than 
that of the cumberer of the ground, of one who 
has been long an unfruitful partaker of the means 
of grace. In the former instance, the individuid 
had not been immediately called until that time» 
therefore his having stood all the day idle need 
not so greatly discourage him : but, in the latter^ 
the gracious eall has been repeated hour after 
hour, and yet he never went to work in the vine^ 
yard. 

But to suppose the best and the utmost cott^ 
eerning the final safety of such persons, are we 
not fully warranted by Scripture to conclude that 
instead of that '* abundant entrance" which is ess 
pressly mentioned as the reward of a holy l^e, and 
of having ^' abounded in the work of the Lord," 
individuals thus " plucked from the burning," and 
*' scarcely saved," will '^ suffer loss," a loss that 
eternity itself will not repair ? If the most £utli^ 
fnl and laborious servanta of Christ have, at the 
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dose of life, lamented with deep regret, that they 
had not been more devoted to his service, what a 
painAil retrospect must theirs be, who cannot re- 
collect a single act performed from genuine mo- 
tives of love to Grod, and delight in his service; 
but who have, throughout life, sought only, or 
chiefly, their own interest and pleasure! 

From these painful thoughts, let us turn to con- 
template the happy and advantageous circumstan- 
ces of those, who have it yet in their power to 
devote their youth, their health, and the vigor of 
their days to God. Whatever apprehensions 
others may entertain, every yovng person, whether 
in health or in sickness, may be assured that now 
is, most emphatically, the accented Hme, with re- 
gard to them. Although they may have been 
guilty of much sinful neglect in having hitherto 
disregarded the call, yet it still addresses them in 
accents of sweet encouragement — this is ihevr day 
of salvation; and shall it be suffered to pass away 
unimproved? The hope of reward sweetens labor 
in all the aflairs of this life. How much do we 
do in the hope of a distant and uncertain benefit! 
The pains bestowed on education, the toils of 
learning a business or profession, are thought 
abundantly worth while, because of the expected 
result. How much pains and labor are bestow- 
ed in preparations for pleasure! — many days, 
sometimes, devoted to the entertainment of a sin- 
gle evenii^, and this believed to be well bestowed 
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too. Whj> csnoot we with r nobler fbrethought;, 
with extended views, act upon a Mnular plan, an^ 
secure, by a compari^ively momentaiy ei^, an 
eternal reward F To keep our greatest irnterest 
always in view, is true wisdom. Let us thea> in 
all seasons, consider Miiether the line of con- 
duct we are now pursuhig, the temper of mind we 
are habitually indulging, the objects of our pre*- 
sent pursuit, are such as will, in their remenv- 
brance, soothe or imbitter a dying hour; are they 
such as we shall reflect upon with pain and fear, 
or with humble satisfaction then? — ^And oh! let 
us not be guilty of such cruelty and injustice to 
ourselves, as to be preparing thorns and briars 
for that hour! 

The threatenings and terrors of the Lord, with 
which it is needful to persuade the young, and the 
heakhy, are not, however, equally apprc^riate in 
addressing the sick, the aged, and the dying-, 
whatever their former characters may have been. 
IWse who have already unhappily placed them^ 
selves in the unfavorable and precarious cir- 
cumstances above described — ^who have it^ there- 
fore, no longer in their power to devote a lifb to 
God, are by no means warranted to abandon 
themselves to despair. Since He still aflbrde 
them a season, however unfavorable, for reflex 
tion and pr^ern-since intervals of ease and rea^ 
eon are given, let them be employed in earnest 
appiieatiott to ** the God of all grace, whose waya 
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•re not as ours." Akhough the shadows of night 
are hat approaching, the daj of salvation is not 
jet quite closed; there is still a twilight of hope, 
and He who ''multiplies to pardon," may make 
even IhiB an accepted time. But, reader! you 
who have still the choice to make, will you ven- 
ture your ETEBiiAL Ai*L. on such a fearful perad- 
venture? 



THOUGHTS ON JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

If a party of hold and noisy school boys, many 
hundred years ago (supposing such things then 
were) had chanced, amid the rocks and caves of 
the deserts of Judea, to discover a certain young 
recluse, of whom^ we read in those days — ^what 
opinion would they probably have formed of him? 
From his solitary life, his strange and rude attire, 
his coarse food, his unpolished manners, they 
would most likely have thought him (certainly by 
modem boys he would have been thought) half an 
idiot, and half a savage. If they had invited him 
to join in their sports, he would probably have 
discovered awkwardness and diffidence; if to 
share in their mirth, he might scarcely have c<Hn- 
prehended it: if they had pressed him to assist in 
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any daring and forbidden enterprise, he would 
certainly have refused, and they would have pro- 
nounced him a coward. But what is said of this 
singular youth, by authority that cannot be con- 
tradicted? It is said, that as 'Mhe child grew-he 
waxed strong in spirit," Now this kind of de- 
scription is the last, we apprehend, that would 
have been employed in reference to him, by such 
observers as have been supposed. So different 
are the ideas attached by different persons to the 
same terms! To be strong in spirit, they, per- 
haps, would understand to mean, being daring, 
impetuous, enterprising in mischief, proud, rebel- 
lious; or, in one favorite word, spirited. Let us 
then endeavor to rectify our ideas on the subject, 
by observing what were the qualities in this youth 
that gained him so high a character. 

Now, the strength of his mind most eminently 
appeared in his habits of self-denial; he was in- 
dulgent neither in body nor in mind: well, there- 
fore, might he grow more than commonly vigorous 
in both. "He was in the desert," it is said; 
and there coarsely clad, and coarsely fed — he 
breathed the pure air of the hills, and braved the 
keen blast of the wilderness: — ^he indulged in no 
stimulants unnecessary to his age — he took "nei- 
ther wine nor strong drink;" and thus his mental 
and bodily powers were never enervated. Thus 
he was qualified for those habits of deep thought 
and contemplation, which, doubtless, prepared 
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him for the difficult ministry in which he wtti 
afterwards to be engaged; and he was entirely 
withdrawn from the distractions and temptations 
of the world. 

Now, although it was the extraordinary service 
to which he was to be called, that required this 
severe and peculiar preparation, yet, we must 
observe, that a similar kind, though not the same 
degree, of mental and bodily discipline, is still 
and ever necessary, in order to the formation of 
a strong and vigorous character ; and in order to 
distinguished usefulness in after life. Whatever 
natural courage and activity, whatever good and 
generous qualities a youth may possess; yet, if 
he is not capable of self-denial, on small as well 
as on great occasions; if, on the contrary, his 
daily habits are indulgent, he will never be sir<mg 
in spirit, but weak, feeble, and irresolute, and 
easily overcome by temptation. 

When the time arrived that called John to his 
public ministry, we see how admirably this prepa- 
ratory discipline qualified him for it. How strong 
was his spirit, and what true courage he possess- 
ed, appears from his close preaching and plain 
dealing with all the different descriptions of per- 
sons whom he addressed, and with whom he had 
to do. To high and low, to soldiers and to kings, 
he was equally faithful, and gave to each the 
most plain and appropriate admonitions. 

And again, how eminently does the strength of 
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his mind and the nobleness of his spirit appear in 
his hitmUity, He was a popular preacher — mul- 
titudes attended his ministry — all the country 
people from Judea, and crowds from Jerusalem 
itself, went out to him in the wilderness. But 
what effect does all this produce upon him? 
How does he answer those who imagined he 
might be the Messiah himself, instead of his 
herald? ''There cometh one mightier than I; 
he must increase, but I must decrease.^^ This is 
true greatness, and we are no longer surprised at 
that very remarkable expression used concerning 
him, by the angel, to his father Zacharias: '' He 
shall be great in the sight of the Lord." Nor 
when the Saviour afterwards declares, that ''there 
was none greater than John the Baptist." How 
deeply then ought we to study those qualities, 
and how earnestly aspire to the attainment of 
those graces which obtain such high praise from 
the highest source! 

Extraordinary virtues are generally prepara- 
tory to extraordinary occasions; and this was 
eminently the case in the present instance. John 
did not shrink from the duty of reproving a king 
for his faults, though well knowing the risk at 
which he did so; and the consequence was, that 
to his former crimes the wicked Herod added 
this above all, "that he shut up John in prison." 
How happily do habits of self-denial prepare us 
for s^^ons of ^v^rsity and privation? It is a 
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question, if John found his prison fare at all less 
dainty than that to which he had been accustom- 
ed, in earlj life, in the desert of Judea. Not 
could his raiment be coarser, nor was the soli- 
tude strange to him. When *' Herod's birth-daj 
was kept," perhaps, neither he nor his guests 
(whose appetites were probably palled and viti- 
ttted by faring sumptuously eyery day) enjoyed 
the feast with so keen a relish as that with which 
John, that night, partook of his prison allowance. 
And what a contrast appears between the charac- 
ters of the king and the captive ! While one had 
so bold a spirit as to reprove the man in whose 
power he was; the feeble-minded prince had not 
resolution enough to resist the small temptation 
to which, that day, he was exposed. In a fit of 
momentary delight, he made the rash and silly 
speech of which aflerwards he so bitterly repent- 
ed. This circumstance affords a true specimen 
of weakness of mind; the weakness of a mind 
which had never been accustomed to restraints — 
never been exercised in self-denial. When Her- 
od was young, it might be said of him as of John, 
"that the child grew;" but we may feel quite 
sure, that it was never truly said of him that 
"he waxed strong in spirit." Most likely he 
was a spoiled and indulged boy. How long and 
how well might the daughter of Herodias have 
danced, in the sight of John the Baptist, before 
he would have squandered one dish of his locusts 
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or one cup of hu wild honey upon her! unless, 
indeed, from motives of compassion or hospi- 
tality. 

At length the hour came, when all the strength 
of mind%nd courage that a man can possess were 
called into exercise. And we may be sure, that 
when the executioner appeared at his prison door, 
the spirit of John did not fail him. He knew 
that his next remoye from that door was to the 
gate of Heaven. *' He had fulfilled his course." 
This prophet, this ''more than a prophet," had 
finished his useful, laborious and important min- 
istry; he had '' prepared the way of the Lord;" 
and now what had he to wait or wish for, but his 
eternal recompense? 

Let those that are now growing tall and strong 
in body, inquire seriously and thoughtfully wheth- 
er they, like John, are also growing in tme 
strength and vigor of mind. 
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SPRING FLOWERS. 

That is a pleasant and generous kind of sym- 
pathy which we feel with the unknown — ^with 
persons whom we never saw or heard of, and who 
never saw or heard of us, but who, we are sure. 



exul; wbose circwnnhmrcs, p uwuits , nd 
pleasiires are Terj nmilar to oar own. I, lor 
nwUmce, am an old gendemaii, retired from bon- 
■easy of Tery regular habits. I occopj a small 
■eat houae tlMt atands in a row, in tlie SoCaidrte 
of a certain town. To the hack of each of these 
ho o a cs a narrow dip of garden ground is attach- 
ed, sorrovnded with a high walL Now this waU 
is Tery mnch like erery thing else that I efer 
■Kt wkh in life; that is, it has a pretty nearij 
aqoal share of good and evil belimging to it. It 
aer¥cs at once to keep oat the thieves and the 
prospect. It preTcnts oar neighbors fitnn orer- 
hwiking OS, hot also prevents oar overlooking 
^em (which scunetinies my good wife seems to 
legfct.) It impedes the free air, and yet shelters 
OS from the cold winds; it casts a hage shadow 
over the walks on the <niie side, hot aflfbrds as a 
few peaches and plums on the other: so that I 
have often moralized upon this wall. Down the 
middle of my garden runs a neat gravel walk, on 
each ade of which are several small triangolar 
flower beds, surrounded with narrow walks, which 
intersect each other. 

This morning, after having taken my coffee, 
read the newspaper, wound up the time-piece, ex- 
amined the barometer, reported the state of it to 
my wife, and predicted the weather for the day; 
and having also fed and dressed my two canaries, 
all which duties have been punctually performed 
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in the satne order, and at the same hour, for many 
years past, I issued forth to teke the accustomed 
turn in my garden. It was a beautiful morning; 
the air having that balmy softness which so 
cheeringly assures us that another spring is com- 
ing; — a feeling so soothing to the sorrowful, so 
inspiring to the gay. My grayel walk is richly 
bordered with polyanthuses, snowdrops, and cro- 
cuses; and full tufls of primroses, and other early 
spring flowers already ornament the beds. I take 
pride in my flowers, I confess; and am not a little 
curious in them. This morning, pleased to see 
so fine a show of them, and feeling altogether 
unusually happy and good humored, it came into 
my mind, as before hinted (and very much enter- 
tained I was with the thought) what a vast num- 
ber of old gentlemen and elderly ladies through- 
out the pleasant gardens of old England, were at 
that very moment enjoying precisely the same 
kind of pleasure with myself. For the fine and 
settled appearance of the sky convinced me (who 
am not a little weather-wise) that its clear blue 
canopied at that time the whole of our beautiful 
island. I fancied I could see them issuing forth, 
like myself, all their coughs and rheumatisms 
better for this mild weather; like myself, repos- 
ing afler the storms of life in contented retire- 
ment, and solaced by the same cheap and simple 
pleasures which solace me* It is not while the 
mind is agitated by the eager interests of youth, 
VOL II. 22 
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nor while it is oc capie d aid eaHtered hj tht 
busy eoneenw of middle life, iha^ pi ci Muica of tiw 
kind are most enjojed. But ckfldhood ivfek, 
and age repeees, amid these quet mcemes. Yei, 
and a part of the pleasure which now im mtj old 
age I derive from mj flowers arises, I 
scions, from the distant yet virid 
they recall of similar scenes and pleasures of siy 
childhood. My paternal garden seems still to we 
like enchanted ground, and its flowers like ^ 
flowers of Paradise. I shall neyer see the like 
again, vain as I am of my gardening ! — ^IVise 
were poetry, these are botany. How ranch has 
passed since I sported in that pleasant garden! 
All the ordinary events of life have chequered 
mine. I have, like other men, been awakened 
from the dreams of youth by the sober realities of 
maturity, l^e cares and comforts of social life 
have been experienced; schemes have been laid; 
I have been as anxious, as busy, as diligent in the 
pursuit of these different objects as other people; 
and with about the usual proportion of disappoint- 
ment and success. During this period of my life, 
to have derived any thing like happiness — ^that is, 
to have felt an interest in such objects as now, I 
most candidly confess, really interest me, would 
have appeared impossible. Nay, I can remem- 
ber smiling and wondering to see how much my 
old friends were engrossed in such trifles. But 
now I wonder no longer. ** He who openeth his 
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hand and Baiisfieth tke desire of all living," ha% 
in his boundless benevolence, provided appropru* 
ate enjoyment to solace the feelings, and suit the 
tastes of every different condition of humanity: 
and, thanks to His goodness, sweet are the flow- 
ers that bloom in the valley of years. To return 
then to the thought with which I set out, when! 
considered how many, on this simny morning, 
were deriving a wholesome and innocent grati- 
fication from the same sources with myself, in 
circumstances almost exactly similar, I found that 
the reflection, while it expanded my bosom with a 
pleasing sympathy, raised it also in gratitude to 
the Author of all good; and I thanked Him, I 
hope devoutly, for having (if I may so express 
myself) taken, such pains to please us; such 
exquisite pains as seem to be bestowed upon flow^ 
crs especially, so that ^^ Solomon in all his glory^' 
could by no means compare with them. Our 
Lord himself by inviting us thus to " behold the 
flowers of the field," sanctions a taste for the 
beauties of nature, when sanctified by a due recoil 
lection and ackno^edgement of their Creator. 
For without this it is but a species of idolatry: 
and a strange and miserable sight it is to see old 
people, and many such I fear there are, grovelling 
rather than reposing in these things, admiring inr 
deed, and enjoying them, but with nothing more 
than a cold and general acknowledgement of 
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their Maker. Nor could they trulj saj that they 
love Him " more than these." There is a sub- 
lime interest in £Qs works when indeed we see 
the finger of God in them, and behold them with 
a vivid recollection of their being — '' His work- 
manship," which can only be felt by those who 
know Him too as the God of grace. 

And now that I am in such a moralizing mood, 
I shall go on to say, that the satisfaction I derive 
from my flower garden, and other equally simple 
pleasures, reads me a lesson upon life which I 
would fain read to those of my young friends who 
may take the trouble to peruse an old man's 
epistle. Does it all come to this then? — All my 
eager and busy pursuits and schemes, hy which I 
was often so engrossed as to find neither time nor 
inclination for calm and serious thought! — Do all 
niy hopes and exertions, and does all my ambition 
end in these flowers? — Surely " I have been dis- 
quieted in vain!" How many of my schemes do 
I now see were vain or useless! how much has 
the fulfilment of any of them disappointed my ex 
pectations! I can now calmly smile at those 
anxieties which then racked me with restless un- 
easiness. I can look tranquilly at least, upon my 
severest trials, and see the emptiness of my warm- 
est wishes. And I now feel a quiet satisfaction 
in the ordinary comforts and regularly returning 
enjo3rments of a retired and monotonous life, and 
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an interest in the few tranquil pleasures it afibrdft;, 
wfai(^, hoiiv«Ter different in kind, equal I believe 
as to the degree of real happiness, what I haye 
ever derived from things which are regarded as 
the chief pleasures of life. 

As I said before, I am aware of, for I can re- 
member, the feeling of wonder and pity, and some- 
thing not unlike contempt, with which the regular 
habits and sober enjoyments of old people are re- 
garded by the young ; and it must be granted too, 
that some elderly people have their odd ways, 
which give a little occasion for such remarks 
(though as for my wife and I, nobody can say that 
we are any thing more than a little particular not 
to be put out of our old customs.) Nevertheless, 
however dissatisfied any young readers may be 
with the prospect, I cannot predict, nor even 
wish any thing better for them, than that, after 
the cares and vicissitudes of active life, they may 
be indulged with a season of repose and tranquil- 
lity, in some such qniet retreat as my own; that 
they may then be able to look back upon the past 
as not wholly devoted to worldly schemes and pur- 
suits, but marked also by a course of activity and 
usefulness in the cause of Grod and their neigh- 
bor; and that the sublime hopes of another life 
may be the support and solace of their declining 
y^ars. And as for their amusements, I shall wish 
nothing better for them than that they may be able 
to taste an innocent and salutary delight in the 
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good, gay, and well dressed company which » 
little flower garden displays to view on a fine 
spring morning. 
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CONVERSATION IN A LIBRARY. 

A Father and his soa having passed some hours 
very agreeably in surveying the various magnifi- 
cent apartments of a nobleman's seat, sat down 
to rest awhile in the spacious and well furnished 
library, which was celebrated as containing as 
complete a collection of ancient and modern litera- 
ture as any private one in the country. As their 
eyes wandered leisurely over this curious congre- 
gated mass of human thought, reflections natural 
on such an occasion passed silently in the mind 
of each; and at length gave rise to the following 
conversation; which, should it prove somewhat 
desultory, the candid reader will please to remem- 
ber that the speakers were fatigued. 

Father. What think you, Arthur — should such 
a sight as this impress us most forcibly with the 
greatness or the littleness of the mind of man? 

Arthur. With its greatness, surely, should it 
not ? for what an immense number of clever men 
must have lived in the world to write such a number 
of books, and how very clever some of them were! 
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Father. They were so indeed, compared witb 
other men — but the question is, whether the 
united ingenuity and cleverness of all mankind 
does not rather tend to expose the narrow bounds 
of human knowledge, and the feeble powers of 
the human intellect, than to exalt them. It is in- 
deed the conclusion which the wisest of men, and 
the most profound philosophers have come to, as 
the result of their most laborious researches in 
the pursuit of truth and knowledge, that the more 
they know, the more they discover how littLe can 
be known. 

Arthur. But still what very useful and inge- 
nious discoveries have been made in science and 
philosophy. 

Father. That is true; and it is one proof of 
the good sense and superior light of modern 
times, that the researches of science are now con- 
fined to practical purposes, and such as «are of 
real utility; while vague hypothesis, and barren 
speculation are abandoned. But then this very 
circumstance shows that the limited extent of 
man's powers and operations is acknowledged by 
common consent. 

Arthur. What an immense sum all these 
books must have cost! It is at least one advan- 
tage of being rich — having it in one's power to 
possess such a capital library. 

Father. Indeed it is; however it is gratifying 
to reject that tho choicest pi^oductions of litersr 
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tore are by no means confined to the opulent; for 
akhoagh persons in moderate ciremnstances can- 
eo§oj the indulgence and luxury of possessing 
& complete collection, yet the few works of 
the few great geniuses that have appeared in the 
world are so easily procured, as to be within the 
teach of most persons who are capable of appre- 
ciating them. There is no monopoly or aristoc- 
racy in literature. Its richest treasures are gen- 
erally and eafflly accessible. It is really a curious, 
and certainly a gratifying thought, that the sub- 
lime imaginings of our greatest poet — those 
thoughts which were produced at such an incalcu- 
lable expense of mental labor, are contained in so 
small a compass (as indeed all sublime imaginings 
must be) that they may be procured for a sum that 
any decent lad may soon save from his weeklj 
allowance. Thus it is, by the kind and wise 
arrangements of Providence, that, while great 
riches and worldly honor are the portion oidy of 
a few, and unattainable, generally speaking, by 
those who have them not; yet, that all that is of 
intrinsic worth in this world — knowledge and vir- 
tue, are placed within the reach of every one who 
diligently seeks them. For with regard to the 
most important and interesting discoveries of sci- 
ence, the grand results are known even to the 
vulgar: and the most material facts are of no dif- 
ficult access. If it were necessary to possess all 
theset books> and in their splendid bindings too, 
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in order to know what Newton discovered, or to 
enjoy what Milton thought, gold would indeed 
attain a value and a dignity, which no image or 
superscription whatever has yet stamped upon it. 

Arthur. When one is looking at such a num- 
ber of books, it is amusing to observe what very 
different subjects different writers have chosen. 

Father. Yes, and it is well they have. We 
are apt to feel discontent, and sometimes coiv- 
tempt, when we meet with people whose tastes, 
pursuits, and opinions differ widely from our own; 
yet, to this circumstance (the vast variety of 
tastes, pursuits, and opinions that exists amongst 
men) is chiefly to be attributed the progress that 
has been made in useful knowledge. Only 
suppose that all thinking men had been of one 
opinion on every point of philosophy, and exactly 
agreed on all matters of taste, how little stimulus 
would there have been to thought and invention; 
and what a dull uniformity in the few writings that 
would have been produced. Nothing, therefore, 
is more narrow or illiberal, than to regret the 
diversity of opinion and taste that exists; since 
it is the grand means which Providence has ap- 
pointed for keeping the human mind from stagna- 
tion, and for eliciting truth. We should therefore 
learn, not only to tolerate but to respect the views 
and predilections of other people, however they 
may differ from our own. 

^THUR. Yet surely we ought to regret il^whe^ 
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we think, and are almost sure, that people are in 
the wrong ? 

Fathsr. We ought to he very sure of that 
indeed, before we even regret it; there are, how- 
ever, some errors of opinion, which are so in- 
jurious in their consequences, and which show 
such a perversion of mind in those who hold them, 
that we ought not only to regret but to counteract 
them by every fair and gentle means in our pow- 
er. But there are very widely differing opinions, 
on less essential points, amongst persons of equal 
piety, learning, and genius; and while it is both 
curious and instructive to observe this, it is,, at 
the same time, most consoling and satisfactory to 
remark how^ in all things most important, the 
wise and good agrees Observe that large coift- 
partment opposite to us, entirely occupied by 
works on divinity. Doubtless there ia much erroi 
and much lumber mingled there with' what 19 
valuable and true. Yet with respect to all those 
amongst these writers who may be fairly called 
men of piety, what a happy harmony would, aflez 
all, be found to exist in their sentiments! Th^e 
is, indeed, no consideration more satisfactory to 
the inquiring mind, than this universal agreement 
of good men, in opinion and experience, on e»- 
sential points. Nor is there any reflection more 
impressive than to consider the weight of argu- 
ment and force of persuasion which their nnUed 
testimony affords, as to the importance of th6sub-> 
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jects on which they write. Thus, the very sight 
of these books preaches silently as persuasive 
and eloquent a sermon as can be heard from any 
pulpit. 

Arthur. Then, father, it seems one may, by a 
little reflection, get more good from the outside 
of a book, than many people do from its contents. 

Father. Why truly, it is more profitable to 
reflect without reading, than to read without re- 
flecting. But let us suppose, that all the forcible 
arguments, lively representations, afiecting ap- 
peals — all the warnings, threatenings, invitations, 
persuasions, that the piety, benevolence, and 
genius of these various writers have employed 
(with their " diversity of gifts but the same Spir- 
it") in reminding mankind of the infinite impor- 
tance of their eternal interests — suppose, I say, 
that all this mass of persuasion could be collect- 
ed into a focus, and with its united force bear 
upon the mind — ^would not the effect be overpow- 
ering? — and yet this would be no false impres- 
sion: nothing more than the real nature of the 
case would justify; no more than we should con- 
stantly feel if our minds were not blinded with 
sin, and rendered strangely insensible by earthly 
objects. 

Arthur. But how would it be possible to re- 
tain such a strong impression, supposing one 
could feel it for a moment ? 

Father. We must remember that, after all, 
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■o power of hmnui eloqaence, nor all its powers 
vnited, would be sufficient to enlighten the dark- 
less of the mind of man. But one raj of light 
from aboye— one powerful word from Him who 
can open the ejes of the understanding, and 
cause things to be ''spiritually discerned," will 
instantly effect the happj purpose. Therefore, 
however diligent we might be in using and im- 
proTing eyerj means for exciting profitable im- 
pressions, all would be vain, unless we are perpet- 
ually seeking this all-powerful influence. But, 
if we do ask and seek it earnestly, €rod will 
assuredly bestow it; even that habitual impres- 
sion of the superior importance of our future 
and eternal interests which constitutes a spiritual 
mind; and which will cause our affections and 
conversation to be in heaven. 

Arthur. There are many books not exactly on 
religious subjects, that yet are very profitable. 

Father. Yes; and this is the case even with 
the writings of some men who were wholly igno- 
rant of true religion, and which affords indeed, 
an additional argument in favor of it. Men of 
thought, wisdom, and genius, in the darkest times, 
have borne witness to the truth of the divine 
declaration, that " wisdom excelleth folly, as much 
as light excelleth darkness." The laws of Grod, 
written in the hearts and consciences, even of 
them who "knew not God," are thus vindicated 
and enforced.^ So that when either in thought. 
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word, or action, we offend against them, we at 
the same time oppose the coibbined sense, wis- 
dom, experience, and the general testimony of 
all mankind. 

Solomon, I dare say, was never in such a libra- 
ry as this ; yet he expresses a sentiment which is 
very suitable on such an occasion, when he sums 
up all the sage reflections he had been making on 
the vanity of the world in this concise sentence; 
— '' Of making many books there is no end:" (he 
would indeed have thought so, if he had lived in 
these days!)— and he evidently spoke from expe- 
rience, when he added, ''that much study is a 
weariness to the flesh." " Let us then," he says, 
'' hear the conclusion of the whole matter; — Fear 
Grod and keep his commandments, for this is the 
whole duty, and the whole wisdom of man." 
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The houra have danced their joyous round, 

Adorned in flowers of May ; 
Till each in turn, with mercy (downed. 

Has come and passed away. 

VOL. II. 23 



H» ftiled fak path to keep. 



Tlie endi ku diuk tfie monuiig dew. 

And M ber fioweiy tndii; 
The flotran hife qvesd didnr fJmiiiiii to Tiew, 

AbA dednd the ceiih 



Noir efening^ lengdieDed flhadows apcmd 

To cmtabu them anmnd. 
And each recfineB her modeet head, 

Iq gende fliuniben bound. 

Bearti^ wtwiilg to bboiy o^ the lea 
HaiQ dncwn die cmnifaroae pkmi^; 

And feed in partuiuii fgiad and fiaee, 
Their tofl aocnmplirfied now. 

LaboEioiis man fidfib his task. 

And aedra repoae ; but I — 
Is mine accomplished ?=^-let me adc — 

And conscience shall reply. 

Birds, beasts, and trees, unmoved by choice. 

Have each improved the day, 
Obedient still to Natm^'s voice : — 

But whose did I obey? 

Were ChiiBt^ commands before niy aigfat 

In all I thought and spcikiB? 
And have I home his burden light. 

And worn his eeey jcke? 
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Have pride or wrath disturbed my breast, 

Or wishes wild and vain ? 
Has sinful sloth my powers possessed, 

And bound them in its chain ? 

Has not my resolution ftiled ? 

Lord, search, for thou didst see ; 
And has not base self-love prevailed 

Instead of love to thee ? 

Did I this day, for small or great, 

My own pursuits forego. 
To fighten by a feather's weight 

The mass of human wo? 

lilid cares and ho/pea and pleagupea mean 
With eager fondness sought, , 

Oh, has one glance at things umseeii 
Sublimed my earthly thought? 

Bas grace, descending from above 

This evil heart possessed? 
In meekneflB^ patience, trulh and knre, 

To all around eziHressed ? 

Great is the peace such grace bestows 

IMid storms of earthly strife ; 
And calm and sweet is their repose 

Who five this hidden life. 

If thus wj cheerful hours bad sped» 

How blest the day's decline ? 
T is past !r~but though forever fled^ 

To-KORRow stin is mine« 



XXXVIL 

PSALM CXIX. 19. 
«• 1 am a ■tianfer in Um earth, bide not ttay 

Our life is so short when compared with the 
long rolling ages that have preceded, and those 
which prohahly will follow; so short, if we esti- 
mate what we have to accomplish in it; so short, 
compared with the interminable period bejond 
this present scene; that each individual who 
•tarts into existence is indeed like a stranger 
stranded on a foreign shore, where all aronnd 
him is now and unexpected, and where the brief 
sojourn ho is to make is insufficient fullj to ac- 
quaint him with the nature of the countrj, the 
characters of its inhabitants, and with his own 
relation to them. Were it so ordered that we, 
like our first parents, awoke into being with all 
our powers and faculties in a state of maturity, 
how overpowering would be the surprise, the 
transport, and the apprehension; how unspeaka- 
bly important would appear the gift of existence! 
and how awful the terms of that existence ! — bom 
to die — and yet to live : and our never-ending 
weal or wo depending on the manner in which 
this short prelude to futurity should he spent: 
and on the preference we may give to the con-^ 
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eerns of an endless life over those of this brief 
passage to it. 

But instead of such an orerwhelming impress 
sion, these wondrous circumstances of our cp]|«- 
dition break so gradually upon the mind, as it slow-* 
ly emerges from the mists of infancy and wakens 
firom the dreams of childhood, that it is only at 
some rare moments of deep thought or strong ex- 
citement, that we can feel any adequate consciou9» 
ness of the strangeness and awfulness of our state. 
There are many, doubtless, who pass through life 
without one such startling recollection. But with 
those whose minds have been cultivated, and 
who are at all disposed to reflection, it is scarcely 
possible but that such feelings should occasionally 
interrupt the ordinary current of thought. In 
youth, when the mind begins to expand, when the 
imagination is most vivid, and when existence is 
really new, it is then that such impressions are 
most frequent,, most powerful, and most capable 
of improvement. 

'* I am a stranger in the earth — a stranger t^ 
myself and to all around me; all seems mysterious 
and marvellous: the more I think, the more I am 
lost in uncertainty, and overwhelmed with the 
confused consciousness of being; and in fearful 
apprehensions concerning my future existence. 
To whom can I turn but to Him who made me 
and fashioned me, who when my spirit is over** 
whelmed wiibin me, knows the path I should Uke2 

23* 
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not, then, thj commandmeiits from me.*' 
When such thoughts and feelings glance across 
the mind, thej should be arrested and detained, 
till the convictionB to which thej lead are deeplj 
impressed; and we see it to be our grand busi- 
ness, interest, and happiness in this short life, 
"to know God, that we may eigoj him forever." 
The feeling of being but strangers and sojooni- 
ers here is bj no means natural to us ; on the 
contrary, so strong are our earthly attachments, 
and such is the force of habit and the influence 
of sensible objects, that it is difficult enough to 
feel otherwise than at home in this world, and not 
to wish that we could find a rest in it. Even the 
daily evidence we have of our uncertain possession 
of it, in the warnings which diseases and death 
are continually holding up to view, is insufficient 
to produce more than a momentary recollection. 
Hence the necessity of pra3rer; of such approprh- 
ate petitions as those with which David never 
failed to follow up his own reflections; knowing 
that otherwise they would be wholly unprofitable 
to him. And when he prayed that Grod would not 
** hide his commandments from him,** he surely 
meant something more than that he might become 
accurately acquainted with the laws of God con- 
tained in his word. There can be no doubt that 
he was already well furnished with this head 
knowledge; but he knew there was something 
more than this necessary, and that much nx>re 
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was promised; — ''the secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him" — even that spiritual under- 
standing of his word and will which is oAen 
*' hidden from the wise and prudent, and revealed 
unto babes." 

There are many things concerning the com- 
mandments of God which he will hide from us 
till we beseech him to discover them to us. But 
there is one mistake which, especially, we are 
sure to fall into ; indeed, it is the grand delusion 
which we bring into the world with us, and which 
is the cause of all our misery; namely, that we 
think '' his commandments grievous." And, al- 
though he assures us to the contrary, and although 
every day's experience tends to convince us that 
we are happy or miserable exactly in proportion 
to the diligence or carelessness with which we 
observe those conmiands; yet do we continue to 
feel and think them a bondage, and to wish to rid 
ourselves of the yoke and the burden, till Jesus 
himself, by instilling his grace, and writing his 
laws in our hearts, convinces us that the ''yoke is 
easy and the burden light." 

The view which our depraved nature gives us 
of the laws of Grod is, that they are the arbitrary 
mandates of a hard master. " I knew thee that 
thou art an austere man, " is exactly the feeling 
of the heart towards H!im naturally^ but when we 
are divinely taught to know Grod, and to learn his 
will, then we admire his goodness in this especial 
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respect, that all his commands tend to save us 
flom misery; and that the restrictions which his 
law imposes are as essential to our happiness and 
welfare in this life, as they are to our safety and 
felicity in the life to come. 

We prove ourselves to be but strangers in the 
world, and unacquainted with its true character, 
by our constant inclination to partake of its 
'* mortal poisons," and to drink of its '^ dangerous 
waters," instead of contenting ourselves with the 
wholesome fruits and pure springs which are pro- 
vided for our refreshment. Our first parents set 
UB an example in this respect which all- their 
children are prone to follow. But those who are 
taught of God, learn to discriminate between 
good and evil ; and see it to be as much their u^ 
terest as their duty to refuse what is prohibited, 
even though it should appear fair as the fruits of 
Paradise. 

Let it ever be remembered, that when we feel 
most at ease and at home in this world, when its 
delights seem to satisfy us, and its ties most 
closely unite us to it ; — ^when we show ourselves 
to be strangers to its snares, bewildered and en- 
dangered by its thorny mazes — we then have most 
need to say, 

'* Since I* m a stranger here below. 

Let not thy path be hid; 
Bat mark the road my feet ghonld go. 

And be my constant guide.*' 



xxxvin. 

THE LIST OF NAMES. 

A GENTLEMAN who was making a tour through 
several parts of the country, on a mission of 
benevolence, on his arrival in a certain town, 
was, upon inquiry, immediately directed to the 

house of Mr. W , a man who was eminently 

distinguished in the neighborhood in which he liv- 
ed; but it was neither for his affluence, his style 
of living, his party spirit, his conviviality, his 
connoisseurship, nor his literary taste, that he 
was distinguished: to none of these things he 
paid any particular attention, and to some of them 
he was decidedly averse. But if any stranger in 
distress, or any one engaged in a good work and 
labor of love, came to that place, inquiring, ac- 
cording to the apostolic custom, '' who in it was 

worthy;" Mr. W was the name that instantly 

occurred to whoever of his townsfolks chanced to 
be applied to. And, as he was not in the least 
busy and officious in his benevolence, and as he 
exercised his judgment and discrimination in 
every case that was presented to his notice, he 
was as much respected and esteemed as he was 
beloved by his neighbors. 

The stranger who was now directed to hia 
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door, introduced himself to Mr. and Mrs. W- 



and to a young lady who happened to be on a 
visit of a few days at their house. Having ex- 
plained the nature of his business, and solicited 
their advice and co-operation, the stranger re- 
quested Mr. W to furnish him with a list of 

names of such of the inhabitants, especially of 
the young people of the place, as would be most 
likely to enter into his views, and exert them- 
selves in the cause. Mr. W inmiediately 

took out his pencil, and set down two or thiee 
names at the top of a sheet of paper, without a 
moment's hesitation. Having so done, he began 
to rub his forehead, and put himself in the attn 
tude of recollection. 

''I fear sir," said he, ''we shall find aome 
difficulty in filling up our list. There is a good 

number of young people here, but My 

dear" (addressing his wife,) '' what do you thiok 

the Miss J 's would say to such au appU* 

cation? " 

Mrs. W. There can be no harm in putting 
down their names: as a new thing I think they 
would be very likely to take it up. 

Stranger. Alas! Madam, we find Miss J- % 

go where we will: the difficulty is to meet with 
those who are willing to plod and fag in a good 
cause, when the novelty and eckU are gone by. 
However> we may be thankful that there are so 
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many, and I trust tke number is increasing, of 
those ''hidden ones," who are willing to labor 
#A, withoiit noise and without praise. 

Mrs. W. And there are Mrs. and Miss P — ^ 

Mr. W. Yes; I was thinking of them; but we 
nii»t try and get one or two of the greai folks to 
sanction us first, otherwise they would, I fear, be 
shy of the ap^^cation. 

Stranger, (smiling.) The old story again! we 
meet with many of those J\i%stresses and Misses 
who can only venture to do good in good compa- 
ny, or with tl^eir own party. 

Mr. W. What do you say to Mrs. F and 

her daughters? 

Mrs. W. We must let them have all the man- 
agement, and all the credit too, or they will not 
move a finger for us. 

Stranger, (laughing.) As to the credit, they 
fidiall be perfectly welcome to that ; and as to the 
management, we find ways of humoring weak 
persons of this description, by giving them some 
office, or a little apparent distinction in the busi- 
ness, without much inconvenience to the cause. 
But really sir, these good people in your town 
seem aU to be old acquaintances of mine. 

Mr. W. Yes sir: as face answereth to fac^-^ 

Mrs. W. I was thinking of all the G 's. 

Mr. W. So was I; but the worst of it is, they 
win mrfer join tn it if the J 's do; it would set 
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them against the thing at once; however we can 
call on them first. 

Stranger, {amiling again.) But then will not 
these J ' " 'a make the same objection to the 
G '«. 

Mr. W. I think they have rather more sense; 
they would at any rate be ashamed of allowing 
such an objection. What think you, my dear, of 
Miss L -? 

Mrs. W. I am afraid she is too indolent. 

Stranger. Never mind: — who knows but if we 
can prevail with her to taste the pleasures of 
useful activity, she may become at least less in- 
dolent? Let us have her name. 

Mrs. W. Would it be worth while to call at 
the T 's ? 

Mr. W. They are immersed in business: and 
seem to take an interest in nothing else: to oblige 
us they would probably do a little towards it; 
but it is disagreeable enough to apply in these 
cases. 

Stranger. How great a mistake do those 
thrifty persons make, in supposing that the time or 
money they might devote, with a willing mind, to 
the cause of God, and for the good of their feUow 
creatures, would be lost to their families f 

Mr. W.* So far from it sir, that I am firmly 
of opinion, from the observations' I have made, 
that what persons thus grudgingly withhold^ 
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•kher of money or time, is taken from them by 
loMes in trade, or in some other way, even seven 
fold. 

STaANOfiR. I believe it sir. Providence well 
knows how to manage this. And I also believe, 
that those who, influenced by another spirit, exert 
themselves to their power, and even beyond their 
power, often have it made up to them a hundred 
fold. 

Mrs. W. Well, but, there is our friend. Miss 
D . 

Mr. W. Miss D , I am afraid will have 

nothing to say to us. This lady, sir, sees so 
many bad motives in herself, and in every body 
else, that she is afraid of doing right for fear of 
doing wrong. 

Stranger. It is well that this error is not so 
common as the rest. Bad motives we have in 
plenty, it is true ! Even the apostles of our Lord 
knew not, on some occasions, ''what manner of 
spirit they were of;" yet, as He who did know, 
did not consider that a sufficient reason for dis- 
charging them from his service, so neither can 
such apprehensions form any excuse for our own 
negligence, nor for despising the exertions of 
others. 

Mrs. W. Well, let us hope, sir, when you go 
round amongst our good neighbors, you will find 
things better than we have given yon reason to 

VOL, II. 34 
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expect; oura has really been an unpleasant task 
this evening; I trust we have not quite forgotten 
that charity which '' hopeth all things." 

Mr. W. There is, indeed, much danger of 
doing BO, whenever it is necessary to allude to the 
failings of others. What a consolation it is that 
He who sees all our bad motives, and knows our 
manifold infirmities, sees also what sincerity we 
have, even when our fellow creatures may doubt 
its existence! 

Stranger. It is, indeed, a tranquillizing 
thought in this hard-judging world. And we may 
truly exclaim in this respect, as David did on a 
different occasion — ''Let me fall into the hands 
of the Lord, and not into the hands of man! " 

Mrs. W. Yes; milder are the chastisements of 
our Heavenly Father, than the tender mercies of 
our fellow creatures. 

Stranger. But what have you to tell me of 
these names at the top of your list, are there none 
of these ifs and buts about them? 

Mr. W. They are good girls, sir; I have only 
to say that they will do all that modest, prudent, 
well-directed piety and zeal, can do: and that, 
without any attempt to be busy or to make them- 
selves conspicuous. Indeed, they will give you 
more information and better advice than I can; 
and we cannot do better than go and make them 
acquainted with the business. 

As soon as the gentlemen were withdrawn, the 
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young lady who had remained a silent auditor of 
the above conversation, said to Mrs. W , 

'' I have been wondering all this time whether, 
if I had lived in this town my name would have 
been set down; and if it had, what' account woidd 
have followed." 

Mrs. W. That was a question well worth ask- 
ing, my dear; but it would require much thought, 
and very close dealing with yourself to answer it 
faithfully. 

Young Lady. I know that, Ma'am; however, 
one thing I can tell without any trouble at all, and 
that is that I should not have been classed with 
those good girls whose names were set down first. 
How happy, how enviable such people are! 

Mrs. W. They are indeed the very happiest 
people upon earth. 

Young Lady. And indeed, indeed Ma'am, so 
far from being at all like them, I felt, while you 

and Mr. W were describing the others, as 

though I myself were being mentioned in almost 
every instance ; I feel as if I had nearly all their 
faults put together. 

Mrs. W. Well, but you have one advantage at 
least, which perhaps several of those persons do 
not possess ; and which if you are but willing to 
avail yourself of it, will greatly assist you in 
avoiding these faults; I mean your being con- 
scious of them. 

Young Lapt. But how highly favored some 
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peo|iie are, who seem to have none of theee 
troublesome faults in their way, but do good nat^ 
urallj, as it were! 

Mrs. W. My dear, I have never met with such 
a person in my life : nor have you. It is a delu- 
sion which flatters our indolence, and which is too 
often allowed to silence conscience, to suppose 
that characters eminently good and useful are 
so by nature and inclination, without very much 
trouble or self-denial; and that our own fiulings 
are so constitutional that we are more to be pitied 
than blamed for them. 

YouNQ LiADT. And yet surely. Ma'am, there is 
a difference in our natural propensities? 

Mrs. W. Doubtless; but not so great and in- 
fluential a difference as the indolent and despond- 
ing are willing to suppose. Never do we read in 
the Bible or elsewhere, of any who have glided 
easily and softly to heaven, borne on the tide of 
their own amiable dispositions. No, we must all 
row against the stream, and that perpetually, or 
our course will be retrograde. 

YouNO Ladt. Well, but now there are these 
B 's and C 's ? 

Mrs. W. Well, and do you really suppose that 
those excellent girls have no conflicts with their 
own hearts? — Do you think they have had no 
selfishness, no vanity, no indolence, no pride, m 
pique, or prejudice, or love of the world to con- 
tend with, however naturally amiable they may 
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be? Yes, they would tell you that they have felt 
and do feel all this; and that while they live they 
shall have to maintain the difficult and trying 
conflict. This warfare indeed forms the grand 
and wide distinction between characters ; and the 
question we should be incessantly putting to our 
own consciences is — are we fighting, or are we 
yielding! 

Young Lady. But do not good people some- 
times yield to temptation, while those who are not 
real Christians sometimes resist it. 

Mrs. W. Occasionally both these things may 
happen, but not generally. Those who are the 
sincere followers of Christ do prevailingly follow 
him and keep his commandments; whilst others, 
who through the remonstrances of conscience and 
the restraints of education may resist some sins, 
yet habitually do not practise self-denial. 

Young Lady. Ah, I know they do not! — it 
seems impossible ! 

Mrs. W. They fancy it impossible, because 
they feel it to be difficult ; and because they don't 
like the trouble. Depend upon it, my dear girl, 
the real cause of such despondency concerning 
one's own character ts a secret unwillingness to 
undergo a change ; and thus the fatal delusion is 
willingly indulged, that the attainments which 
some make in holiness and usefulness are not to 
be expected in our own case. 

Young Ladt. Well, but do you really think it 

24* 
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possible that I, for instance, should ever becomo 
so active and useful and excellent as those young 
people ? 

Mrs. W. If jou really wish it, my dear, jrou 
will ask it fervently, and endeavor perseveriogly, 
and then you will obtain the same grace and 
strength as they. But if you wish it faintly, you 
will ask languidly and endeavor lazily, and then 
you will not obtain. 

Young Lady. Ah, that is the very thing! — how 
am I to feel those sincere and earnest desires? 

Mrs. W. You must begin at the beginning; 
that is, with a determination to save your own 
soul ; to take no rest or satisfaction in other things 
till you have hope in Christ; yes, the charity 
must begin at home ; and when once it has been 
said to you, ** Thy sins which were many are for- 
given," then the language of your grateful heart 
will be, '* Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? '^ 
and a course of active duty and obedience, with 
all its difficulties, will be pleasant, and comparer 
tively easy. 

Young Lady. I am sure I wish that were my 
happy state. 

Mrs. W. You wish it perhaps, just as the 
young ruler did. He desired to obtain eternal 
life; he could not bear the idea (and who ean 
bear it.^) of everlasting destruction. But he 
wanted so very much to enjoy this worid first, that 
he went away sorrowful, in the miserable bondage 
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of an earthly mind and an evil conscience, rather 
than make the sacrifice and become free indeed. 

Young Ladt. And what could he do if he had 
not strength of mind enough ? 

Mh6. W. *' They that wait on the Lord shall 
renew their strength." Had he never read that 
promise? could not he then have asked for it? 
Yes, but the thing was, he was afraid of the con- 
sequences; he did not like to give up the love of 
the world. 

Young Lady. Well, I often fear that will be 
my case. 

Mas. W. Beware, my dear friend, how you 
suffer your mind to consent to such a possibility! 
Do you know what you mean? do you consider 
what it implies ? can you think for one moment of 
eternity, and say so? No, the delusion is this, 
you indulge an indistinct hope that you shall be 
saved, samehaWy at last; that though you cannot 
expect a high seat in heaven, yet that you shall 
just be admitted — ^that God will never suffer any- 
thing so tremendous to befall you as eternal ruin. 
Because you cannot bear to think of it, you 
imagine He will not execute his own threat- 
enings. You think he is too merciful. 

Young Lady. And is He not merciful? 

Mrs. W. Yes ; and so does He abound in 
mercy that He suffers these tremendous threaten- 
ings to be ever thundering around us, to warn us 
of our danger; at the same time that He is inviting 
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and bcBeeching us to become reconciled to hinn 
self; but it must be on his own conditions; and if 
we will not submit to them, we must abide the 
miserable, the intolerable consequences! 

Young Ladt. I wish I could submit to them. 

Mrs. W. Those desponding, fretful wishes, 
believe it my dear, tnll never do — they leave you 
just where they found you, unholy and unhappy. 
Say rather, '* I must, I wUl, lay hold on eternal 
life!" It is not presumption, nor will God be 
displeased with such resolute language; because 
this is the very good he offers you, and your great- 
est sin is unwillingness to accept it. But do not 
be discouraged by difficulties, these you must meet 
with, otherwise the kingdom of heaven need not 
"suffer violence, nor require to be taken by force." 
Remember, " they that overcome, and they only, 
shall inherit all things." There is no promise to 
the inactive; if we are not fighting we shall never 
conquer; and remember, in this conflict it is 
conquer or die! 
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THOUGHTS IN A CROWD. 

Long on the merry promenade 
The ladies walked, the music played, 

And streamers fluttered gay : 
While ocean watched the sim retire, 
Till every ripple, tipped with fire, 

Reflects his parting ray. 

T was there, amid the motley throng, 
A mu^g stranger passed along, 

Unnoticed in the crowd; 
And we by some strange arts have guessed 
The thou^ts he doubtless had expressed 

If he had thought aloud. 

" Amid this mass of joy and wo. 

One heart," thought he, " alone I know. 

Its burden and its cares ; 
And yet, though strangers all to me, 
The bond of Christian charity 

Unites my heart to theirs. 

** Yes, and by sympathy I trace 
The story told in many a fece, 

Nor other record need, 
They who have sinned and suflered know 
The common tale of human wo. 

And how all hearts to read. 
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<< On many a brow, with notice brie^ 
I learn the tale of hidden grie^ 

Too ill concealed fix>m view: 
In many a sparkling eye I see 
The hopes lit up that cheated me, 

When life with me was new. 

<< And does some passing &ce express 
The lines of sordid selfishness — 

Of cold contracted care? 
Well, let me not disgusted turn, 
But still, as in a glass, discern 

Some likeness even there. 

^ On that wan cheek sits pale disease, 
And vainly courts the fireshening Inreeze 

Its roses to restore ; 
Sufferer! permit a stranger's sigh, 
Who fain would turn thy languid eye 

Where pain shall be no more. 

• 

<< The stones that form this massy pier 
Will brave the storms of many a year, 

And see an unborn race 
Here flaunt, and sport, and pass along, 
When I, and each of this gay throng, 

Have found our resting place. 

" The thought is trite, but yet so true, 
To serious minds t' is ever new, 

And mighty import bears : 
And if a stranger might intrude 
Grave thoughts on this gay multitude. 

Such musings should be theirs ! 
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^ Amid this throng sure some there be 
Who tread a path no eye can see, 

The path that few have found : 
And do I climb the heavenly hill, 
(Let each inquire) or slumber still 

Upon enchanted ground ? 

^ Is the poor heart that flutters here 
A contrite one — a heart sincere — 

Its hopes and joys on high ; 
Or is it tied and bound below 
To this vain world of vice and wo, 

Pleased with its slavery ? 

" This is the question ! — ^Tell me not 
What has been or may be thy lot. 

While life's brief lamp bums out! 
'T were cruel trifling to inquire. 
Or feel for that a warm desire. 

While this remains a doubt 

" But now this roving eye would rest 
On ocean's gently heaving breast, 

Its storms all hushed to sleep ; 
Gladly my weary spirit flies 
From human woes and vanities, 
To Him who spread these radiant skies. 

And rules the mighty deep." 

Thus inly musing as he went. 
His way the penave stranger bent 

Amid the heedless throng : 
And let the reader undertake 
To settle if his thoughts woiild make 

A 8emum or a song. 



XL. 

ONE THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND TWENTT-TWO. 

Edward, a thoughtful lad, when happily seated 
beside his father and mother, on sabbath evenings, 
encouraged by their pious and judicious conver- 
sation, oflen communicated his thoughts to them 
with freedom and simplicity. 

" You know, papa," said he, " that Mr. , 

this afternoon, reminded us how nearly we had 
arrived at the close of another year; and, how 
much he endeavored to impress us with the 
thought; saying, that although but one month of 
the present year now remained, yet it was likely 
that some one at least of that large congregation 
would never live to see a new year; and, that we 
ought each of us to realize the possibility of the 
case being ours; and then he said, that it would 
not do to presume even upon another month: but 
that a week, a day, an hour, a moment, might be 
all that remained to some of us." 

Father. Well my dear! 

Edward. Well, and all this was very true, and 
very impressive, was it not? And yet, whenever 
I hear ministers say that sort of thing, somehow, 
I never feel much impressed by it, but I always 
think that I shall not really die so soon; perhaps, 
because I have heard it so oflen, and it has never 
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happened yet. This I am sure is very wrong, 
but I don't know how to help it. 

Father. Because such an event is not proba- 
ble, its being possible does not duly affect us. 
The mind instantly relieves itself from a painful 
thought, which hope can so easily elude. 

Mother. There is a common saying, used of- 
ten with great levity, which I own with me has 
much more force than any such reflections, and 
for this reason, that there is no possibility of 
evading it. 

Edward. What is that, mamma? 

Mother. Did you never hear persons say when 
any thing has happened, either good or bad — '^ It 
will be all the same a hundred years hence? " 

Edward. Yes, often. 

Mother. Well, that short sentence is a sermon 
to me. The whole weight of eternity hangs upon 
it, and it reduces all the interests of time to their 
true insignificance. 

Edward. But a hundred years is such a very 
long while! 

Mother. It seems so to you. But recollect, 
Time never stops, and that every year we live 
seems to be shorter than the last. 

Father. I have already lived nearly half as 
long, and I can assure you, the years that have 
passed since I was a lad like you, appear only 
like a tale that is told, and I know that the re- 
maining half, even if it were at all probable that 
VOL. II. 25 
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I ihould reach such extreme old age, -voiM 
to fly very much faster. 

Mother. But ahhoogb there em be bd ratioBal 
doabt that even fifty years hence, I aiiall not oolf 
have entered the unseen world, b«t shall be bj 
that time an old inhabitant of it, and familiar with 
its m3r8teries; yet, we will not now speak of on- 
certainties, from which the mind can so easif 
escape: we will not therefore say twenty or fifty 
years to come ; because, by the barest posmbilily, 
the oldest of us here might live so long ; but, in 
the year ont thoustmd nine hundred and fwentf-imOf 
you, Edward, as well as your parents, will have 
entered <m the future state, and onr very names 
perhaps, will scarcely be remembered on the 
earth. 

Father. This thought will bear pursoii^; the 
more we dwell upon it, the deeper is the impres- 
sion. To name this certain date, and say, ikeM 
my eternal doom will be fixed; truly it is over- 
whelming, but it is our own faults if it does not 
also inspire us with unspeakable joy. 

Mother. It is a thought that I would fain make 
more and more familiar to my mind. There is no 
day that passes in which I do not, many times in 
the course of it, need the powerful influence of 
such a reflection, to tranquillize, and moderate, 
and regulate my feelings. It should make as 
ashamed of being disquieted by the petty vexa- 
tions of life, as well as of our eagerness for its 
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transient pleasures. It would also be an unfail- 
ing solace under the heaviest trials. 

£dward. But, because life will then certainly 
be over, ought we to be quite indifferent about 
what happens to us in it ? 

Father. There is little danger, my dear, of 
our being too indifierent to our earthly interests. 
Do what we will, with all our watchfulness, 
prayers, and meditations; even Christians gene- 
rally (except in a few rare and happy instances) 
love this world too well, and care inordinately for 
their comfortable accommodation in it. So that 
our wisdom is to cherish every consideration that 
tends to weaken our earthly attachments. 

Mother. We should endeavor to view the 
events of life as we know we shall view them by 
and by. In the year one thousand nine hundred 
0nd twenty-two, in whatever state I may then be, 
I am quite sure of this, that those things which 
now deeply interest me, will be subjects of entire 
indifference, except, as parts of the necessary 
discipline and probation, through which I was to 
pass. As we now reflect upon a day of amuse- 
ment when it is over, or upon hours of bodily pain 
when in the enjoyment of health and ease, so, 
from the unseen world, we shall regard all that 
pleases, pains, or agitates us now; and doubtlessv 
the degree of interest we feel in these things^ 
will then be matter of our greatest astonishment. 

Edward. But papa, in the Psalms and the 
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life really belonged to them. When we read the 
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history of nations, or of individuals, or observe 
the events of private life, we are ready to wonder 
that injustice and oppression should be so oflen 
suffered to prevail, that falsehood and selfish poli- 
cy should sometimes seem successful, while truth, 
honesty, and disinterestedness are misinterpreted 
and unrewarded; and that the designs of craft, 
envy, and malignity, should ever appear to tri- 
umph. But we forget how short is their triumph. 
Grod, from that throne where He sits ** judging 
right," bears with our impatient complaints, and 
with the hard and murmuring thoughts we are apt 
to entertain of his righteous government, knowing 
how soon all will be rectified. ** One day is with 
Him as a thousand years:" and He sees that day 
as though it were already come, when the com- 
plicated mass of human affairs will appear ar- 
ranged and adjusted according to the strictest 
rules of truth and equity, in the view of the as- 
sembled universe. Then all wrong will be set 
right; what a quieting consideration! David 
himself, amid the trials and persecutions he met 
with, says, ''he should have fainted unless he 
had believed it." 

Mother. And it is but a little while to wait. 
When once death has drawn aside the veil that is 
upon our hearts, all that we now call mysterious, 
both in providence and grace (at least in relation 
to ourselves) will, we may reasonably suppose, 
be as suddenly and clearly revealed as the india- 
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tinct objects in a dark night, if the sun were in 
one moment to be darted to the meridian skj. 

Father. Yes, and this must be the case, 
whether we enter upon a state of happiness or 
misery. But who can conceive of the intolerable 
torments of self-reproach which must attend the 
discovery in the latter alternative! Surely it 
were of itself a hell of misery, to see in the light 
of those inextinguishable fires, the true value of 
those things for which heaven was bartered! 

Edward. What a good thing it would be, if 
we could but see it so now! 

Father. Let us remember, my dear boy, that 
the light of God's word shines with sufficient 
clearness to show all objects distinctly; if we do 
but also seek the illumination of His spirits This 
light, though shining in a dark place, would a^ 
all times guide us safely and pleasantly along thQ 
narrow way. • 

Mother. You know, dear Edward, how vaa* 
lous we are, and what exertions we make, that 
seven years hence you may be in a respectable 
and prosperous condition; qualified to pass suc- 
cessfully through life. You feel too, I am sure, 
the importance of it yourself, and this anxiety 
and care, if subordinate, are natural and right. 
But let us, my dear child, with deeper anxiety and 
more strenuous exertion, prepare for a period, 
perhaps rather more distant, but which, after all, 
may be much nearer. Let us only extend the 
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date a little further, make a very slight alteration 
in the figures, and be chiefly concerned for your 
interests then. Oh, that you may be in prospe- 
rous circumstances a hundred years hence! As- 
tronomers calculate the positions of the planets, 
and politicians speculate about the state of affairs 
at that period; and shall not we make as long a 
calculation in relation to our own personal in- 
terests! Oh, whatever may befall us during the 
fleeting interval, let us give the utmost diligence, 
that all may be well with us in the year one thou- 
sand nine hundred and twenty-two. 

Thus ended their conversation, and the writer 
can think of no better advice wherewith to sum 
up the exhortations she has from time to time ad- 
dressed to her kind and candid readers. Very 
earnestly therefore requesting their attention to- 
it, she must, for the present, aflfectionately bid 
them farewell. 



END OF VOL. n. 
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